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FARMING ON SAND. 
























Milk and Vegetable Farm of Henry 
Pickering. 


The 











About three miles northerly from the thriv- 
village of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, but 
over the line in Massachusetts, on the 





ing 





just 


road leading towards Boston, is a milk and 








vegetable farm that, on account of certain pe- 





culiarities connected with its management, is 





well worthy of a visit by any young New Eng- 





land farmer, who imagines that he must move 
West if he 
any mechanic who has been made to believe 





would succeed at farming, or by 


SS 







that a good situation in a shop or factory is 







much to be preferred to a farm upon which to 





get a living and lay up something for cloudy 





days or old age. 

Some twelve or thirteen years ago, Henry 
W. Pickering, then a young man who had 
served his country faithfully on the battle 
fields of Virginia, and returning safe and sound 











had spent a few years as laborer in the factory 






of a prominent manufacturer of agricultural 





implements, joining fortunes with a daugh- 
ter of his employer, decided to try his luck in 


using, as well as in making farming tools. 






The location selected was a part of a large 
tract of plain sandy land, with a small river 
watering one of its borders, with several acres 
of wood and swamp lands lining its banks, 
the whole, having for many years, been kept 
as a back pasture for dry stock, owned by men 
living in what has been considered much _ bet- 
ter farming sections. No farm buildings of 
any kind, nor any dwelling house, had ever 
stood on the grounds since the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, though it is not unlikely that 
the Indians Woonsocket Falls its 
name, may have cooked fish or game and roast- 


who gave 
ed ears of corn by wigwam fires in the vicini- 
ty, two hundred or more years ago, for the 
river, though small, is a pretty river, and from 
the bluffs overlooking portions of it, it would 
have been easy to plunge an arrow into the 
side of a deer, that might wander there for a 
drink of water or a bite at the cowslips or ten- 
der grass overhanging the cool springs. 

The capital with which to start a farm home- 
stead, consisted of about a thousand dollars 
saved from the shop earnings, and less than 
twice that sum given as a marriage portion to 
the young farmer's wife. ‘The tract purchased 

contained seventy-three acres, and cost thirty 
dollars per acre, considered at the time both 
‘ ] 


looked at it. 
soft to bear a team, and which produced about 


ear and cheap, according as different ones 
Twenty acres was wet land, too 


seven tons of swamp hay that had to be car- 
ried to the hard land by hand on poles. Thir- 
ty acres was table land, raised some twenty- 
five feet above the river, a clear, sandy loam, 


underlaid in places with veins of clay, which 
keeps the surface from drying excessively in 
the dryest seasons. Nearly in the middle of 
this sandy tract of table land, is a natural 
well of some two or more acres in extent, in 
which water, suitable for watering cattle, al- 
ways flows, through underground inlets and 
outlets. 

This two acre lot has been fenced off for the 
double purpose of a poultry yard and a drink- 
ing place for stock, and is connected by a lane 
with some twenty acres of wood and pasture, 
lying on the steep sides of the table land and 
which is entirely unfit for cultivation. The 
first step after purchase was to buy a small lot 
of standing pine lumber, and cut and haul it 
in winter to a steam saw mill near by, for get- 
ting out the materials for a house and barn. 
Two hundred and fifty dollars paid for the 
trees, three times that sum for carpenter work, 
with Mr. Pickering’s own labor, planted a sto- 
ry and a half cottage house, 30x25, with L 
Wx 1d and a barn 40x32, all thoroughly fin- 
ished and painted, and with a good cellar un- 
der each. A well, 33 feet deep, lined with 
brick laid in cement, furnishes a supply of 
good, durable water. 

Ilere then was a set of new buildings good 
enough to satisfy the tastes as well as the 
needs of any New England farmer or villager, 
instead of the log house and rough cattle sheds 
so often seen in newer countries, where farm- 
steads are started upon unoccupied land. 

Sut no one’s hopes in this world are ever guar- 
anteed, Within two years, death entered the 
doors, leaving Mr. Pickering with a motherless 
babe. Friends advised giving up the new 
home with all its anticipations, but he had en- 
listed as a farmer for life. By a subsequent 
marriage, three other daughters and a boy 
have been added to the family, which, with 
the hired help in doors and out and a resident 
relative, makes the number to be fed and sup- 
ported not less than ten or eleven. 

‘The production of milk, for sale in the vil- 
lage of Woonsocket, was early entered upon 
asa specialty, the number of cattle being 
gradually increased from four heifers to a doz- 
en or more cows, beside young stock raised to 
replace the older, that eventually finds its way 
to the butcher. As the manure supply in- 
creased, vegetable gardening was added, and 
the milk route also became a market for all the 
vegetables grown upon the table land, which 
has now become well fitted for this purpose. 
As often as every second or third year, an ad- 
dition has been required either on the house 
or barn, so that the sheltering capacity of the 
buildings is already nearly doubled, but with 
the twenty-one head of milk stock, three team 
horses and hay and grain for feeding them, 
there is now no waste room. The milking is 
done at four o’clock, morning and evening, 
the year round, and the team leaves every 
morning at 5 o'clock. By this system, the 
day’s work is started pretty early, but as no 
work is done at night after milking, the day 
is not longer than most energetic farmers are 
in the habit of making, except in the winter 








The Reclaimed Swamp. 

The most remarkable improvement, how- 
ever, of all, has been made upon the swamp 
land along the river bank. Here, as we pre- 
viously stated, were 20 acres of meadow, too 
soft to bear a team and too wet to grow any 
but the poorest kinds of bog grasses. Near- 
ly ten years ago a small piece was covered 
about six inches deep with clear sand from the 
steep banks bordering the swamp. A portion 
was thrown on directly with shovels or wheeled 
in by hand, but the larger part was drawn and 
tipped up on the ice or frozen ground in win- 
ter. As the sand never freezes to much depth 
in the bank, this work could be carried on all 
through the winter, and the results have been 
so encouraging that the help is now hired for 
the entire year, the winter being devoted to 
sanding the meadow, while too many other 
farmers are sitting by the stove, or discussing 
the unprofitableness of farming on poor, run- 
out New England soils. Today there are fif- 
teen acres already in English or upland grass- 
es, and producing from two tons to three tons 
per acre annually, and within two or three 
pyears the entire 20 acres will doubtless be 
changed to the very best of hay producing 
land. 

In some parts of the meadow, where there 
were many bushes and some quite large trees, 
these were cut level with the surface and then 
covered by the six inches of sand without any 
other preparation, thus changing a wood lot 
as well as a swamp into good mowing, with- 
out the labor of pulling stumps. In some of 
the soft, springy places, the sand kept sinking 
till several feet of it in thickness was applied. 
The water line throughout the entire meadow 
averages about fifteen inches below the sur- 
face. Sand, however coarse and poor, has 
been found far superior to loam for covering 
the meadow, for when the latter is applied, 
moss and the water grasses soon come in and 
crowd out the better varieties, or rather the 
valuable grasses do not thrive and their places 
In the 
spring, after the ice melts and the frost is out 


are taken by the inferior growths. 


of the ground, the heaps of sand are leveled, 
and oats and grass seed sown and raked in by 
hand, about six or seven hundred pounds of 
Darling's Animal Fertilizer being raked in at 
At the time of 
a recent visit early in May, the oats, grass and 
clover of this year’s seeding were all up and 
growing finely. Mr. Pickering says that 
farmers have not learned how to appreciate 
acre of this 


the same time with the seed. 


sand in agriculture. On one 
meadow he cut hay enough in one season, in 
two crops, to pay the interest on one thousand 
dollars, and this the second year after the im- 
provement was made. 

Reclaiming an acre is an easy job for a win- 
ter, with two men and a horse and cart, with 
sand as near as he finds it. The sand so con- 
solidates the surface that the hay is cut by ma- 
chine and carted on wagons, where before no 
team go. Not has yet 
ploughed and reseeded, but it is believed that 
it can all be ploughed with a horse team when 
Thus far, 


could much been 


such treatment becomes necessary. 
top dressing with manure and fertilizers, has 
kept most of it in a highly productive condi- 
tion. Mr. Pickering believes that this swamp 
land would pay for reclaiming as pasturing, 
though it is doubtless worth much more for 
In plain sight from the meadow and 
not a half a mile away, is a ridge of land 
that is deemed among the best pasturing in 
either State, but for the past few years the 


mowing. 


growth of feed has been entirely stopped dur- 
ing each summer, by the excessive droughts, 
while this reclaimed meadow has produced 
continuously and bountifully. 

Editors are sometimes accused of visiting 
and reporting only fancy farms, or such as are 
owned by wealthy men, whose example can 
not be followed by ordinary farmers of limited 
means. Having known something of the his- 
tory of this pioneer work near an old settle- 
ment, we were anxious to learn more of the 
details and profits connected with the improve- 
ments that have been carried on during these 
years, and finding the owner free to communi- 
cate whatever might be of use to brother farm- 
ers or mechanics, we have been enabled to use 
such figures as are herewith given. 

The new buildings that have been added 
from time to time, have increased the valua- 
tion at least a thousand dollars. The increase 
in number of cattle and horses has added an- 
other thousand. The thirty acres of garden 
land near the buildings have been greatly im- 
proved by the heavy manuring, and to prize 
the extra fertility at five hundred dollars, 
would be to set it very low. The fifteen acres 
of swamp land, that has all been changed from 
an unproductive bog to the best of English 
mowing, during the leisure months of winter, 
when men and teams would otherwise have 
been earning little if anything, can be safely 
figured at one hundred dollars per acre, as it 
easily pays the interest on more than five times 
that sum. Some orcharding has been started 
and a good deal of ornamental planting done 
to improve the appearance of the place, so 
that were the whole establishment to be sold 
now, we have little doubt that the balance 
sheet for the eleven years’ farming, would 
show about four hundred dollars annual sav- 
ing above all current expenses. Nor have the 
personal expenditures been stinted, for the 
work is at nearly all times kept so well up with 
the season, that a day, or even a week off for 
a visit or a pleasure tour with the family, has 
not, as is too often the case, been among the 
impossibilities. 

At times there has been a surplus of cash to 
deposit in bank, but believing that greater in- 
terest could be obtained from investments in 
the soil, it has been the policy to retain the 
directorship over the surpluses. Mr. Picker- 
ing has no ‘‘axe to grind,” has nothing to sell 
except milk and vegetables produced for his 
regular customers. We were not invited to 
visit him, but asked the privilege of preparing 
a description of his enterprises for the readers 
of the New EnGrianp Farmer, as an exam- 
ple of what an unassuming but intelligent and 
industrious New England boy can accomplish 
in what many would consider a most unprom- 
ising field,—a sandy plain and a mirey swamp. 





CUT WORMS. 





From the time when the earliest shoots 
begin to appear in the onion or beet beds of 
the garden, until the corn in the fields is a 
foot high, or from the middle of April to the 
last of June, or middle of July, we are liable 
to hear complaints of the devastations caused 
by the cut worm. Onions, beets, cabbages, 
corn, beans, peas and potatoes are among the 
favorite foods of this worm, and some years 
they do a great amount of damage to these 
crops. They would be more endurable if 
they would eat in an economical manner, but 
their habit is to make their breakfast from the 
stems of our plants, eating entirely through 
just at the surface of the earth, and then to 
go for another instead of feeding upon what 
they have already cut down. 

Were men to cut down large timber trees 
merely for the chips made in felling them, 
they would only imitate the method of the cut 
worm of our gardens and fields. There seems 
to be some confusion in the minds of farmers 
concerning these worms, quite different spe- 
cies being designated under the common name 
of cut worm. The large white grub, with a 
copper colored head, that lives upon the roots 
of grass in our mowings and pastures, work- 
ing about an inch beneath the surface, and 


called a cut worm. ‘The same grub, or one 
veary nearly akin to it, has often been a seri- 
ous pest in our strawberry fields. They also 
eat the roots from corn plants and potatoes, 
and late in the season, eat deeply into the 
potatoes themselves, sometimes ruining large 
quantities. These grubs are the larve of the 
May beetle or June bug, as it is often called, 
that heavy flying, 
inch Jong and half as thick, which 
bumping against our windows in summer 


brown beetle, nearly an 


come 


evenings, or, when abundant, make as much 
noise among the branches of our cherry trees 
as a swarm of bees. 

Europeans call these beetles dor-bugs, and 
they are very expensive insects to feed, as the 
larvew are some three years coming to ma- 
turity, and are hearty feeders both in the 
larva and beetle state. But our cut worm is 
When fuily 
grown, it is about an inch and a quarter to an 


an entirely different insect. 


inch and a half long; of an ash-gray color, 
smooth and greasy looking, and always plump 
and fat; the skin also being somewhat trans- 
parent, especially The back 
shows numerous fine lines. «The mature in- 
sect is not a beetle, but a moth, which lays 
its eggs in midsummer, or early autumn, in 


underneath. 


the ground. The young soon hatch, and feed 
on grass or weeds until cold weather, when 
they go down deeper into the soil to spend 
the winter. Their work of destruction is little 
noticed in autumn, because of the abundance 
of vegetation at that season, but in spring, 
when plants are diminished in number by til- 
lage, their attacks become more noticeable. 

According to our observation, a field or gar- 
den that is allowed to become weedy in the 
fall, and is not ploughed until late in the follow- 
ing spring, will be very liable to give the cul- 
tivator much trouble from the work of cut 
worms, while land that is kept thoroughly 
clean through the year by frequent. tillage, 
hing, will 


Mow- 


ing fields ploughed in spring for tillage, are 


and by late fall and early spring ploug 
rarely be infested with these insects. 


much more likely to suffer from cut worms 
during June and July, than if ploughed the 
fall previous, and thoroughly harrowed to 
destroy all vegetation. 

Parent insects know how to select suitable 
places to deposit their eggs, as also to avoid 
those where their would starve for 
of food. 


one of the surest safeguards against the rav- 


progeny 
want Frequent cultivation affords 
ages of many species of insects, especially 
those which deposit their eggs in the ground 
for hatching. We have been able to almost 
entirely clean a farm from crickets and grass- 
hoppers, by raising crops in close succession, 
and frequent ploughing through the year. 

For destroying cut worms, when a field or 
garden becomes infested by them, we know 
of no better way than to search and kill. 
The worm eats only by night, crawling into 
the ground before day, at the root of the plant 
off. 
field a few mornings in succession, and look- 


which has been eaten By going over a 
ing for the fallen or wilting plants, and dig- 
ging out the worms and killing them, the 
One 


who understands the habits of the cut worm 


larger part of the plants may be saved. 


will be able to predict as to what fields it will 
be found in, and will plant his seed thicker, 
accordingly. Crows and skunks are said to 
destroy cut worms, but we have never yet 
seen any evidence of their work in this direc- 
tion. Toads may pick up a few, but it is very 
rare that the worm can not be found by dig- 
ging from one to two inches deep, close to 


the plant eaten off. 


KILLING WEEDS. 


So much has been said, and so often, upon 
this subject, that it is almost impossible to 
speak upon it without repetition of well known 
and oft repeated maxims. We have all learned 
in our school boy days that ‘tone year’s seed- 
ing makes seven years’ weeding,” and that fa- 
cetious writer, Chas. Dudley Warner, has 
amused his many readers by comparing origi- 
nal sin with couch grass, and total depravity 
with purslane, or something of the sort. 
There certainly is something more than mere 
idle fancy in the comparison of worthless 
weeds, which sap the soil of its fertility and 
choke out the growth of useful plants, with 
those idle and vicious habits of life and thought 
which rob life of its sweetness and beauty, 
and choke all generous endeavor. I take the 
same sort of satisfaction in killing weeds on a 
hot day, that I do in killing a poisonous snake 
or in destroying noxious insects. 

Somebody has defined a weed as a ‘‘plant 
out of place,” a very poor definition ; I would 
prefer to call a weed any plant worthless or 
not, that interferes with the growth of valua- 
ble plants. In general, those weeds are most 
troublesome that are easily propagated by di- 
vision ‘of the root, as the Canada thistle, couch 
grass and horse radish, or such as very quickly 
go to seed, such as chickweed, purslane, barn 
grass and many others. 

It should be the study of the gardener to 
kill weeds as much as possible by the use of 
tools; if the land is coarse, and rough, and 
weedy, plant the first year corn or cabbage, 
and use the cultivator and plough freely until 
the weeds are well subdued. Whenever a 
chance offers, plough the land, and plough so 
as to cover up the weeds; it is not every 
plough nor yet every ploughman that can do 
this. Don't let the weeds go to seed—an 
ounce of prevention in this is worth several 
pounds of cure. 

i have known gardens where great care for 
a number of years had so completely subdued 
the weeds, that the weeding had become com- 
paratively very light work. A good summer 
fallow will accomplish the cleaning of the land 
perhaps better than anything else ; it is how- 
ever rather expensive when land rent counts 
for much, and there is no need of it if thor- 
ough work is done with hoed crops; after 
land has been one or two years in corn or cab- 
bage, it is cleaned most effectually by a crop 
of celery, if of strong enough character to 
grow celery well, the constant working of the 
soil in autumn which celery demands, prevents 
the seeding of weeds most effectually. Where 
there is land enough to admit of it, a more eco- 
nomical way is to seed the land to grass for a 
few years, or to clover for two years. When 
a good sod is turned under there are usually 
few weeds of consequence for one or two years. 
The sod itself, however, is not capable of 
growing anything better than corn, cabbages, 
or squashes, the first year after breaking up. 
But land freshly broken from sod, seldom con- 
tains the seed of purslane or chickweed, or any 
of the other most troublesome pests of the old 
garden. 

Whatever the crops raised, however, it 
should always be the endeavor of the good 
gardener to make his rows straight and at even 
distances apart; it will then be an easy matter 
to run the cultivator or shove hoe close up to 
the crop, leaving little chance for weeds be- 
tween. The shove hoe will cut safely within a 
quarter of an inch of the crop, in land free 
from stones and rubbish. 

Where the cultivator is to be used, and the 
situation of the land will admit, it will save a 
great deal of work to plant corn and potatoes 
so that the cultivator wiil work across the field 
both ways, making the rows at right angles 
and of even distance both ways; the crop, 
however, will not be so heavy as when planted 
in drills, and by the use of the Thomas smooth- 
ing harrow and good cultivators, it is quite 
possible to keep corn and potatoes clean with- 











season, 








often causing much damage, is sometimes 





small garden the hand hoe is still much used, 
but its use upon large fields of corn and pota- 


tory—the prices of corn and labor don’t allow 
it. 

Upon land unencumbered by stones and care- 
fully ploughed and raked, the shove hoe will 
weeds, almost if not quite as cheap as the 
horse and cultivator, and having the great ad- 
vantage that it may be used between garden 
crops planted only eight inches apart. A man 
can work one of these hoes almost as fast as 
he can walk, and by means of it the culture 
of beets, onions and all small stuff is made 
comparatively easy. W. D. Purisrick. 


APHTHOUS FEVER. 








Or Foot and Mouth Disease. 





Inquiry is being made by our readers con- 


commonly known as foot and mouth disease, 
and well there may be, for a disease that has 
caused such immense losses to the cattle hus- 
bandry of Europe, and which is so likely to 
own herds by 
foreign importation, should be well under- 
New England 


be introduced among our 


stood by all our cattle owners. 
farmers were made somewhat acquainted with 
this disease the 1870-71, 

will be remembered that the cattle 
around Boston were, for a time, closed to the 


in years when it 


yards | 


interchange of cattle by the Massachusetts 
State Cattle Commissioners, in order to stamp 


out the disease. 


Prof. Law, in his Veterinary Adviser, de- 


scribes the disease as a ‘‘contagious, eruptive 


fever, attacking all cloven-footed animals, 


and communicable to the other warm blooded 





animals, including man. Its special feature 
is the eruption of blisters in the mouth, on 
the feet. It is 


only known as communicated by contagion, 


the udder and teats, and on 


whether in western Europe, in Great Britain | 
and Ireland, where it was introduced in | 
1839-42, or in North and South America, 


which it reached in 1870, by imported stock. 
Like the other animal plagues, it follows in | 
the track of great armies, and in the channels 
of commerce, The contagion does not readi- 
ly spread on the air, a river or common road 


being often sufficient to limit it, but no poi- 


son is more certainly transmitted by contact, 


direct or through the medium of human | 


beings, tame or wild animals, fodder, litter, 


manure, clothing, drinking-troughs, ete. 


ee 


Milk is one of the most frequent sources 
of contagion to pigs, dogs, and even to in- | 
fants, producing the most dangerous intesti- | 
The 


may remain latent in the system 


nal irritation and diarrhea. poison | 


for one 


or two days, or, in exceptional cases, per- 


haps as many as six. Then there is rough- 


ness of the coat, or shivering, increased tem- 


perature, dry muzzle, hot red mouth, teats 


and interdigital spaces, lameness, inclination 
to lie, and shrinking from the hand in milk- 
ing. The second or third day blisters arise | 
on any of the whole interior of the mouth one- | 
half to one inch across. Saliva drivels from 
the mouth, collecting in froth around the lips, 
and a loud smacking is made with the lips 
Sheep 


and swine suffer more especially in the fect, 


and tongue. Swine champ the jaws. 
often losing the hoofs, or even the digital 
bones, a contingency not unknown in neg- 
lected cattle. 
be named the loss of milk, inflamed udders, 


Among the consequences may 


blind teats, a habit of vicious kicking, abor- | 
tions, permanent lameness, and a lengthened 
incapacity for the dairy, for feeding or work. 
If well cared for, the disease passes in fifteen 
days, leaving no ill consequences, except the 
poison hidden away in the building. The ay- 
flesh 


dairy cows it is much more.” 


erage loss in is five to ten dollars; in 





For treatment, Prof. Law recommends ep- 


som salts as a laxative; an astringent mouth- 


wash of one ounce each of borax and tincture 
of myrrh in a quart of water, or a drachm of 
earbolic acid and two ounces of honey in a 
pint of vinegar, to which a pint of water has 
been added; a lotion for the teats made of 
ten ounces of glycerine and a half drachm of 
earbolic acid. The feet should be cleaned by 
drawing a cloth through the space between 
the hoofs, after which apply with a feather, 
a dressing made of one ounce of oil of vitriol 
of 
tie up the feet in a tar bandage. 


and four ounces water. After dressing, 
If inflamma- 
tion runs high, the feet may need poulticing. 
Soft, cold mashes or thinly sliced roots are 
the best food to give, 

After recovery, the stables should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and disinfected by burning 
sulphur. ‘The milk should be buried, or boiled 
if fed to pigs, and all litter or manure should 
be burned or removed, and ploughed in by 
horses, and clovyen-footed animals should not 
be permitted on the premises until all danger 
from contagion is passed. The attendants 


should also have their clothing, especially 


their shoes, disinfected, or destroyed. It has 
been supposed that the disease could not sur- 
vive a northern winter in the United States, 


but it is now known that the virus may give 
the disease in spring, after having been frozen 
up through the winter. 

The disease, however, runs its course in 
fifteen days, after which the recovered ani- 
mal will not be apt to give the disease, though 
the filth in the stable where the 
been kept, may give it to sound animals. 


animal has 


The preventive measures are, close isolation 
while the disease is raging, and thorough 
purification of the premises after recovery. 

The disease was introduced into Buenos 
Ayres, South America, in 1870, where, owing 
to the habit of letting cattle roam at large, it 
still exists. 
cattle on the Western plains, where herds run 


Should it once get among our 


in common pasturage, it would most surely 
spread to all our cattle markets supplied by 
the West, and from these reach the herds of 
the Eastern farmer. 
the past two years, the disease has been 
brought to this country from Europe, on ship 
board, and American fat cattle, sent to Eng- 
land in the same vessels, have contracted the 
disease before reaching their destination, giv- 
ing the impression to foreigners that we have 
the disease in this country, which, at present, 
is not true, owing to the vigilance of our 
treasury catttle commission, composed of such 
men as Prof. Law, Dr. E. F. Thayer and J. 
H. Saunders. The latter gentleman is now 
abroad with instructions from our 
ment, to learn more of the condition of cattle 
in European countries as regards contagious 
diseases, and the danger of introducing them 
among our own herds. 

The chances, however, are against our re- | 
maining long free from contagious diseases 
among our cattle both East and West, unless 
there is a more general knowledge of the dan- 
ger among our dealers, shippers, law makers, 
and police officers. The may come 
when man will be largely independent of ani- 
mals, but with our present habits and tastes, 
it would be, to say the least, exceedingly in- 
convenient to be deprived of our meats, our | 
milk, butter and cheese, etc., but if we fool- 
ishly let one of those contagious diseases, like 
the lung plague, rinderpest, or foot and mouth 
disease get well spread among our herds East 
and West, the inconvenience must very soon 
be felt, and by all classes, from the richest to 
the poorest. It would be like going back to 
tallow candles for light, or the pack horse 
and hand cart for transportation of merchan 
dise. 


Twice, at least, within 


govern- 


time 





out any hand hoeing whatever. Upon the 





toes is, or soon will be, a matter of past his- 


be found a very economical method of killing | 


cerning the contagious disease among cattle, 


| the first three weeks in May was quite dry and the 


| If, however, the wet weather continues 


| ing region. 


| Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


CROP PROSPECTS IN MAINE. 





are very favorable. Planting at the present time, 
(June 8th) is nearly completed. The grain is up 
and looks well, and the weather has been favorable 
to the growth of grass seed sown with the grain. 


| 
| The prospects for an abundant harvest in Maine 
| 


Corn is coming up well and growing rapidly. Po- 
tatoes are just coming up. Apple trees are in blos- 
| som and indicate a fairly average crop. Grass 
| came through the winter unusually well. The snow 
came on early and remained, without being settled 
The snow 


much by thaws, until late in the spring. 
| remaining light upon the grass protected the roots 


| from injurious freezing and scarcely any traces of 


winter killing were to be seen this spring. 


Hay the Important Crop. 
The hay crop is the great crop in Maine, exceed- 
ing all other farm crops in value. According to the 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture, the hay 
‘rop of Maine in 1881 amounted to 941,620 tons, 
worth on an average $12.10, making the whole crop 
worth $11,393,602, whiile the value of all the corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat and potatoes 
raised in the State the same year amounted to only 
$6,245,701. 1t will be seen from these figures, that 
the hay crop in Maine is of about twice the value 
of all the other field crops. Hence the hay crop is 
the important crop. It is the crop upon which rests 
the prosperity of the farmer. If he has a good 
| crop of hay he is in a prosperous condition, al- 
| though the other crops are poor, but if the hay crop 
is poor, he is not very prosperous, although the 
is to the 
Maine farmer what the wheat crop is to the West- 


other crops are all good. The hay crop 
ern farmer, and it is his main reliance. 
Prospects of the Hay Crop. 
The prospect for a good hay crop, at the present 
time, is very encouraging. Evidently all the grass 
roots that were alive last fall came through the win- 
The last in- 
jured the grass sward considerably, causing some 


ter safely. severe drought summer 


kinds of grass to die out. Consequently the grass 
on some fields is rather thin. The weather during 
fast it otherwise 
would, but during the last of May and thus far in 


grass has not come along as as 


June, the weather has been moist enough and the 
grass has grown rapidly. On newly seeded land 
which is in good condition, a growth has already 
been attained which insures a good crop. Any one 


in looking at such fields of grass, can not but real- 
ize how desirable it is that all the grass fields should 
be brought into such condition. Then there would 
be a good hay crop every year, for there is enough 
favorable weather nearly 


every year to produce 


a good crop on good land. It is the old, worn out 
fields which endanger the hay crop every year. 
These old fields, in order to produce a fair yield of 
hay, must have a favorable season. The month of 
in order to stimulate a good 
growth them. It fields 
which still render it uncertain just what the hay 


June must be wet 


of in is these old 


grass 


crop may be. If it shouldcome on dry now and 
continue so till July, the yield of the old fields 
would be light. The grass would be thin and short, 
two weeks 
longer, the grass in even these old fields will thick- 
en out and stretch up until there will be a good 
crop. Reports from all parts of the State, at the pres- 
ent time, indicate an unusually favorable outlook 
If favorable continues 


for the hay crop. weather 


the rest of this month, probably the largest hay 


crop will be harvested that has been cut in Maine 
for several years. 
Other Field Crops. 
The wheat crop bids fair to be a good one. It has 
come up well and is growing thriftily. In some 


sections less was sown than last year, while in oth- 
er sections more has been sown. On the whole the 
average probably is about the same as that of last 
Oats have generally been more freely sown 
The indications that 
there will be a good crop of them. Barley and rye 
About the usual acreage has 


year. 
and are looking well. are 
are not largely sown. 
been putin, and they are looking well. Potatoes have 
been extensively planted. An increased area has 
been planted in some sections of the State, espec- 
ially in Aroostook, which is the great potato grow- 
About the usual quantity of corn has 
been planted. In the vicinity of canning factories, 
the sweet corn is generally planted instead of the 
yellow corn. Farmers generally think it pays them 
better to raise the sweet corn for canning and buy 
Western of 
Some, however, even when near the canning facto- 
ries, prefer to raise the yellow corn rather than risk 


corn, instead raising yellow corn. 


losing their pay for the sweet corn. The high price 
of yellow corn the year past has made the difference 
in favor of raising the sweet corn less than it has 
been before for several years. 
The Fruit Crop. 

The fruit crop promises to be an average one. 
The apple trees have not blossomed so fully as 
but 


some blossoms, and many of them are quite full of 


they do some years, most of the trees have 


blossoms. ‘This is the “off year” for the apple crop, 
but if the fruit sets well there will be a fair crop in 
Maine orchards have yielded 
two good crops of fruit in succession, and it could 


the Maine orchards. 


not have been expected that a very bountiful crop 
would be obtained this year. Farmers are taking 
better care of their trees than they did formerly. 
They top dress them with manure, ashes and su- 
perphosphate, and mulch them. The good effects 
of better care are already being seen in our in- 
creased yield of fruit, and in a tendency of the 
trees to yield a good cropevery year. Many young 
trees are being set every year, and the trees that 
have sprung up by the wayside and in pastures, are 
The fruit yield of 
The high price 
for apples which has prevailed for the past two 


being grafted and cared for. 
Maine is likely to increase yearly. 


years has greatly increased the interest of farmers 
in orcharding, and has made those who own or- 
chards The fruit from 
some orchards during the past two years has sold 


realize the worth of them. 


for nearly as much as the owners formerly asked 
for their farms. They are less anxious to sell now 
and ask more for their farms. 

The Dairy Outlook. 

Dairying is yearly increasing in importance on 
Maine farms, but the associated dairy system does 
not seem to succeed as well as it was hoped it might. 
Some of the cheese factories are doing finely. They 
make a nice article of cheese, which sells at a good 
price, and the patrons feel well satisfied with the re- 


sults. The Winthrop and North Turner cheese fac- 


tories are examples of the successful ones. But 
there are others which are not flourishing. It is re- 


ported that the cheese factories at Auburn, Phillips, 
Weld, Strong, Andover, Bethel, Kenduskeag, Burn- 
ham and Freedom are closed and will not be operat- 
ed this season. Some of these towns are favorably 
located for associated dairying and the capital nec- 
essary for the purpose has been invested in cheese 
factories which are lying idle. That the cheese fac- 
tory system can be successfully practised in this 
State is conclusively known by the success of some 
of the factories. One great obstacle in the way of 
the smaller factories, has been their inability to se- 
cure good cheese makers to superintend the opera- 
tions of the factory. Much of the cheese made has 
been hard, imperfectly cured, undesirable. Such 
cheese sells with difficulty at low prices. Low 
prices for the cheese brings back a small price to 
the farmer for the milk which he furnished, and he 
finally concludes that it is better for him to keep his 
milk at home and make it into butter and cheese, 
instead of being to the trouble to carry it to the 
cheese factory, where he gets only a small! price for 
it. Most of the cheese factories that have produced 
a fine quality of cheese have proved successful. 
The others probably would succeed if they could 
also produce good cheese. With a good grass crop 
the dairy interest bids fair to flourish for the year 
to come. The grass and hay crop form the basis 
of successful dairying. 

On the whole, the farm prospects are unusually 
encouraging, and the indications of a bountiful har- 
vest are very flattering. Good harvests are the 
basis of the manufacturing and business prosperity 
of the whole country, and all classes must feel an 
interest in the crop prospects, and rejoice with the 
farmers because of the favorable outlook. 

H. Reynowps, M. D. 

Livermore Falls, Me., June 8, 1883. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FARM NOTES. 





Success in farming depends very largely upon 
the amount of manure that is made and applied to 
the farm. Simon Hunt, a farmer of considerable 
experience, remarked, that the best manure that he 
could purchase, was corn; and that fed to farm an- 
imals producing manure, was better than to spend 
money for commercial articles. It is quite true 
that every process that is calculated, either to in- 
erease the quantity or quality of the manure heap, 
is commendable, and in the use of corn fed, there 
is a sort of double advantage coming from the pro- 
duction of beef, pork, poultry, milk, or butter, and 
the improved condition of animals, and the in 


upon the farm ? 


corn of the dealers. 


ply at the hands of dealers. 


markets, and it is very 
persuades himself that he is saving money by 
chase, instead of production. 
fully as good then as now. A Windham County 
contrasted the past with the present in this wise : 
“The time was when the best farms of our county 


of corn were grown and fed upon the farms; 


but little beef or pork, and not hay enough to fill 
even the barns.” 
could be done to encourage the more substantial 
branches of agriculture, thus effecting a return to a 
more satisfactory and perhaps successful mode of 
farming ? 

A statistical correspondent, in speaking of the 
present production of corn, etc., states that during 
the cold weather, in his vicinity, farmers purchase 
cracked corn for feeding to their carriage and team 
It has generally been considered that the 
in fact any 


horses. 
preferable mode of feeding corn, or 
grain, was in the meal, and yet a reference to Arms- 
by’s and Jenkins’ Hand Book would seem to indi- 
rior to the meal. As there given, the average of all 
varieties of corn is of the grain, protein compound 
fat 5.3, 
corn meal there is, protein 8.3, fat 5.5, nitrogen-free 


10.5, nitrogen-free extract 69.5, while in 


extract 69.7, showing an advantage of at least 30 


per cent in flesh and fat forming principles on the 
grain above the meal. 

Now the question arises, what becomes of the 30 
per cent that appears to have been lost in the chang- 
ing of the grain to meal, by grinding Putting 
corn through a mill and transforming the grain in- 
to meal, would seem to afford no reason for any loss 
of the original constituents of the grain, and yet 

To 


thoughtful farmers any such apparent discrepancy 


the tables make the difference indicated above. 


would tend to weaken confidence in the reliability 
of any of the tables. When a comparison is made 
of grain in the dry state, with corn boiled whole, 
or cooked meal, the change of conditions would be 
such as to admit of a belief that the feeding values 
under the different conditions might reasonably va- 
ry, but there has been no change in the other case, 
save that of grinding. 

It is very probable that farmers know compara- 
tively little, as a rule, regarding the real principles 
of feeding, when viewed from the standpoint of 
If the different 


quire different combinations of the flesh and fat 


economy. classes of animals re- 
forming compounds for their support, and these 


still varied to suit the condition of rest or 


without some means of determining, 
farmer is not supposed to possess, it is very 


ble that he will feed either the one or the other ele- 


in the matter of feeding he is obliged to resort to 
trial to determine this question, for the want of 
other reliabte means. When feeding, he knows for 
a certainty, that if his animals are growing poor in 
but whether the elements of the food are in the 
proper proportions, he can not know. 

Witiiam H. YromMans. 


Columbia, Conn., 1883. 


For the New England Farmer. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., June 11, 1883. 
a genuine case of that disease in a malignant form, 


and our veterinary savants are much exercised. 
About Dr. Loring established an 
experimental station in the outskirts of the city, 


animals should be treated, and in 


six weeks ago, 


where diseased 
cases of death, post-mortem examinations made. 
hands full 
taken charge of the station, as the milkmen carry 


Dr. Salmon has had his since he has 
their animals to the “cow hospital,” at the slightest 
indication The health officer of the 


district states that eating the flesh and drinking 


of sickness. 


The 
Dr. 


human 
due deference 


affect the 
with all 


monia, will not system. 


people, however, to 
milk “straight.” 

Commissioner Loring is trying to have more of 
the practical, and less of the theoretical about his 
Bureau, and his efforts 
tainly commendable in the eyes of the farmers. 
In the reports of his officers, he discourages the use 
of technical language as much as possible, and 
looks coldly upon fanciful theories offered by scien- 
tific agriculturists, until 
practicability by actual experiment. 


he is convinced of their 
In this connection, too much can not be said in 
praise of Mr. Saunders, the gardener in charge of 
the Agricultural Department grounds, for the ad- 
mirable manner in which he discharges his duties. 


for the cultivation of new and rare fruits, and the 
culture of flowers. From the Botanical 
are brought the choicest exotics, which, for the 
in the free- 
dom of out-of-doors, untrammeled by the artificial 


gardens 
summer months, are allowed to revel 
atmosphere, narrow quarters and burning glass of 


the hot-house. Here are nearly the beautiful 
blossoms of the gardener’s catalogue, so arranged as 


all 


to color and size, that the whole forms one grand 
floral kaleidoscope, which lasts from May to Sep- 
tember, and to enjoy which our citizens and those 
of the surrounding country never seem to tire. 
Each succeeding year these gardens seem to wear 
a more beautiful dress than the year before. 
Adjoining the agricultural grounds is the square 
on which stands the grand and gloomy Smithso- 
nian building, a portion of which is now under- 
going repairs. In regard to these repairs, there 
seems to be an impression that the new portion is 
to be of an entirely different architecture from the 
original and main building. This, however, is 
erroneous, as the architect states that the gothic 
style will be followed in the improvements. While 
the National Museum the recognized de- 
pository for the various exhibits pertaining to eth- 
nology, &e., still have the old 
Smithsonian building, and should dislike to see 
disturbed that venerable pile wherein we witnessed 
with childish wonder, the skeletons of the huge 
megatherium, deinotherium, and other pachyderms 
of pre-historic ages. 

The site purchased for the Garfield Memorial 
hospital, to which so many throughout the country 
have contributed, is a most desirable and suitable 
one. On the grounds, which are handsomely culti- 
vated, is a spacious residence which can be utilized 
until sufficient funds are realized to enable the 
managers to put up a suitable structure. The situ- 
ation is very healthy, and being on high ground, 
affords a beautiful view of the district and sur- 
rounding scenery, and the hospital, when estab- 
lished, will be one of the prominent objects attract- 
ing attention from all quarters of the city. The 
board of directors of this hospital includes the 
names of Judge Samuel F. Miller, of U. 8. Supreme 
Court, Hon. William Windom, Hon. James Gilfil- 
lan, Hon. Jas. G. Blaine, Gen. Swaim and Dr. Bil- 
lings of U. 8. A. 

The business of the general land office shows a 
decided boom in Dakota lands, about two-thirds of 
the settlements under the homestead, pre-emption 
and timber-culture laws being made in that terri- 
tory. The office is about two years behindhand in 
its work, and unless Congress provides for a ma- 
terial increase of clerical force, the business of that 
bureau will be in a chaotic state. The result of 
this will be of incalculable damage to the new set- 
tlers, as mistakes must occur, which will give titles 
to the wrong persons, and secure immunities to 
railroad corporations to which they will not be en- 
titled. The northwest is settling up so rapidly that 
investors have begun to cast around for new terri- 
tory in the southwest. Only a few days ago, Com- 
missioner McFarland, of the general land office, 
went West to attend the sale of the Otoe and Mis- 
souri Indian reservation. This reservation con- 
tained 43,000 acres—a drop in the bucket, the price 
realized being $14 per acre, which is the highest 
price ever before paid for so large a tract of the 
public land. 

Chiefs of the Comanches and Kiowas have just 
been holding interviews with Secretary Teller in 
regard to the boundaries of their reservation in the 


is now 


mineralogy, we 





creased yalue of the manure. 


southwest of Indian Territory. For many years 


But would it not be much better, all things con- 
sidered, if the corn consumed, could be produced 
In this way the labor of produc- 
tion would be converted into cash, or which is the 
same thing, would result in the saving of such an 
amount of cash as is required in the purchase of 


There has been a gradual falling off of the corn 
product in New England, because of the prevalence 
of the idea that corn could be purchased cheaper 
than it could be grown, and hence today the pro- 
duct of corn in New England is by no means ade- 
quate to the demand, and so farmers who should 
look to their own soil for a supply, seek that sup- 
The time was when 
even New England farfhers produced a surplus 
above the demands of the farm, and supplied local 
probable that they were 
equally as prosperous as the farmer of today, who 
pur- 


It is also reasonable to suppose that the soil was 
farmer, in deploring the present condition of things, 
were turning off large quantities of beef, pork and 
poultry, with barns filled with hay and large stacks 
besides. Those were the days when acres and acres 
but 
now there is hardly any corn grown; it has given 
place to a little patch of this and that kind of vege- 


tables or small fruits, and the result is that there is 


Would it not be well if something 


flesh, they require more food, and so provides it, | 


in this direction are cer- | 


The few acres surrounding the building are utilized | 


these tribes have been cultivating soil “all same as 
pale face,” which, through the misrepresentations 
of a drunken and rascally interpreter, they had 
supposed to belong to them. Lately, 
white stock-raisers have occupied portions of these 


however, 


lands, much to the disgust of poor Lo; hence his 
visit to Washington. Secretary Teller showed them 
on a map, the exact boundaries of their domain, 
and explained why he could not give them more 
land. One old chief, a noble specimen of his race, 
with more than ordinary abilities, tersely remarked 
at the close of an interview, when Mr. Teller had 
“Big man, good 
heart; give Injun heap of maps, but no land.” To 
show the excellent sense of these visiting chiefs, it 
is stated that before starting to Washington, they 
recognized the temptations to which they would be 


presented him with several maps 


subjected, and had wisely pledged themselves not 
They 
paid their own expenses and kept inviolate their 
Who would thought that the once 


to take a drink of whisky while on the trip. 


pledge. have 





cate that the grain preserves a feeding value supe- | 


untamed savage of the western wilds could set our 
If 
the Senators and Representatives who come every 
winter to Washington, were obliged to pay their 


members of Congress such a worthy example ? 


own expenses, and would pledge themselves to ab- 
stain from liquor during the session of Congress, 
there would be no occasion for the strikes of labor- 
ing men, nor investigations into official mismanage- 
ment and corruption. 

A novel exhibition occurred at the United States 
Patent office a few days since, in the public sale of 
the rejected models. About 16,000 were sold, com 
prising all unclaimed 
every class of invention. 


models, and representing 





There was a good crowd 
in attendance, and the bidding was lively, consider- 
ing the fact that the models were valuable only for 
the metal in Quite a 
number, which had an intrinsic value 


them, or as children’s toys. 
to inventors 
and experimenters, were sold at private sale, bring- 
ing about $260. The other models, including many 
devised to represent perpetual motion, which had 
long since ceased to move, brought about 3500. 


The 
ticles representing inventions from which the credu- 


auctioneer knocked down for a few cents, ar- 


lous creators expected to reap fabulous sums and 
unlimited glory. “Such is life.” 
gnations in the 


About half 


There has been an epidemic of res 
Patent office during the past six months. 


| of the principal examiners have resigned to engage 


| $507,776 were paid into the 


inthe practice of patent law, such being more profit 
able to a man of ability than becoming fossilized in 
a@ government department at a salary of $2000 per 
Electricity has opened such a wide field 
Patent office 


wonderfully. 


annum. 


for invention that the business of the 


and increasing 


During the 


its practitioners 


first five months of the current year, 


[reasury on account 


of inventions, being an increase of nearly $100,000 
| over the corresponding period of last year. The 
receipts of the Patent office during the month of 
| May, 1883, aggregated $101,864. When it is con 
sidered that these sums are made up of small fees 
| of $10, $15 and $20, it is seen that the inventive 
faculties of the American genius are not on the 


|} Causes. 
labor, | 


which the | 


| 
possi- 


ment in excess of what is really necessary, and so 


| furnishing all that was instructive, 


decline. Fr. B. 





Selections. 


THE QUALITY OF BUTTER. 





The progress that has been made in the im- 
provement of butter in this country, is most 
gratifying, and is the result of several distinct 
In the first place, dairy-men are pro- 


gressive and intelligent to avery large de- 
gree. They are open to conviction, and 


among professional dairymen there is little of 
the too common stubborn prejudice, which 
prevents a man from seeing that he is in error, 
if he That is one cause of the improve- 
ment of butter. 
journals which are in any way interested in 
the dairy, have been doing all that was within 
their power to drive poor butter out of the 
market. They have not only been prompt in 
but they 
have lampooned—figuratively speaking—the 
careless butter-makers, until many of them 


is. 


| have been forced to adopt better methods. 


| Then the oleomargarine swindle has been pro- 


ductive of some good, and in the midst of the 
harm it has done, we are glad to be able to 


| say that it has unintentionally done some little 


| good. 


Our pleuro-pneumonia scare was soon followed by | 


| be greatly raised. 


the milk of animals diseased from pleuro-pneu- | 


While it has stood by the side of our 
best butters, and dishonestly robbed our 
dairymen of the fruits of their labor and skill, 
by lessening the consumption of good butter, 
under false pretences, it has proved an un- 
conquerable enemy to bad butter. Consum- 
ers who are all palate and stomach, and have 
not intelligence enough to inquire into the 


character of what they eat, bought oleomar- | 


garine in preference to poor butter, because 
it tasted better. They were foolish enough 
to do it, but they did it, and poor butter had 
a slim show in consequence. 
ed in causing the standard of many dairies to 
It was found to be very 


This has result- | 


unprofitable to make and market butter that | 


would be passed by for a dirty compound like 


| oleomargarine, and consequently the quality 


Townshend’s opinion, prefer to take their beef and | 


of butter from many a dairy was improved. 
But we are far from universal perfection, 


yet, and we shall never get anywhere near | 


that desirable condition, until we all learn 


| that good winter butter must come from good 








We must learn that dry hay 
But if, we can 


winter food. 
will not make ‘*.June butter.” 


| to vigorous health and the 


supply June conditions, we shall have June | 


butter at Christmas. If we cannot 
absolutely, we must approach to it as nearly 
as possible. Here the ensilage system pre- 
sents itself for consideration. What the real 
merits of the system are, we are not prepared 
to say. We have no doubt that ensilaged 
crops will have a very beneficial result upon 
dairy products. We cannot very well doubt 
that. But there are other considerations that 
enter into the question, such as expense, and 
naturally following this, whether similar re- 
sults cannot be achieved by cheaper methods. 
We are inclined to think they can, but give it 
only as an opinion. We do not see the ad- 
visability at present of neglecting the root 
crop for the silo. Good hay, a generous sup- 
ply of grain, and plenty of roots, will make 
good butter and plenty of it, and the roots, 
which to a large extent supply the place of 
grass, are in the Western country pretty near- 
ly as cheap as dirt. They can be grown in 
immense quantities to the acre, and with but 
little trouble. Among the most valuable of 
these for feeding to dairy animals, will be 
found the sugar beet, although but compara- 
tively few have appeared to learn it. They 
do not produce so heavily as mangolds or tur- 
nips, but they are far more valuable. We 
speak of the sugar beet, and not the common 
beet, remember. Even turnips are far better 
than nothing, and if judiciously fed, will not 
injure dairy products. But we recommend 
the sugar beet. Western Rural. 


A MOVABLE HENCOOP. 





A correspondent who has had a varied ex- 
perience with poultry, writes as follows to the 
Cincinnati Gazette of a portable coop and the 
advantages of its use. He thinks it ‘‘the 
best plan he ever hit upon :” 

The scantling are clear yellow poplar, dry, 
14 by 2 inches. The coops are 12 feet long, 
5 feet 6 inches wide at bottom, and 5 feet 3 
inches at top; corner post 4 feet long. The 
rails are let in on the corner post one-half an 
inch to steady them, and three cight-penny 
fencing nails in each post. The door is in the 
centre of the front end, extending to cross 
piece overhead. On this piece in the centre 
nail a stout inch board fifteen inches above 
the top, or high enough to make the roof one- 


fourth pitch, so as to cut a plaster lath in the | 


middle and make a covering. In the centre 
of the back end allow your piece to extend 
from bottom to top, matching the one in 
front of your scantlings, lengthwise, leaving a 
sharp corner rip. Then the two sides have 
the necessary slope. Slope the top side rail 
to match. Now cover three and one-half feet 
of the back with light shingles, the remainder 
with plasterer’s lath, suitable distances apart. 

Make a door or gate of lath, hang it, have a 
good strong latch. Put a good strong pin in 
the back, and two pointing together in the 
front corner posts. They must be moveable, 
so as not to interfere with the free use of the 
door. Hang a nest on each side of the door. 
In the centre of the covered part, crosswise, 
hang a good stout roosting pole on tarred 


twine. One cock and six hens live and fare 
sumptuously here. It matters not what 
breed. Two men will carry them anywhere. 


During the breeding season they are moved 
each evening. You can keep them close to- 
ether, or you can take them to a distant 
field, where some of you pass each day, and 
set them to housekeeping, allowing them free 
range. After they are in the coop one day 
and night you can let them out and in, only 
be careful the door is shut and they be 
not disturbed at night. They will not desert 
their new homes. In this way those that are 
cooped pick up over half their living—this 


do this | 





gives them employment which is one of the 
secrets of egg production 


FLAVOR OF FLESH AFFECTED 
BY FOOD. 


It is well agreed that lean animals are not 
so good for food’ as fat ones, but the limit of 
fatness is not so well settled. It is possible 
to get an animal too fat. There is, indeed, a 
very common error in crowding too much lard 
into the skin of a porker, especially if it hap- 
pens to belong to any of the improved and 
easily fatting breeds. It occasions a needless 
expense in fe eding which either the feeder or 
consumer must endure, and the pork is neither 
so palatable nor so healthful for it. Epicures 
and physicians are agreed on this. What 
true of swine is equally true of cattle, sheep 
and poultry. Too much fatting depreciates 
the quality of both fat and flesh. Neither is 
so savory as when both are nearer in the pro- 
portions in which they are utilized as food, so 
that they make a well-balanced ration, and 
this is when the fatting but medium. If 
the food well flavored, the flesh will 
be, and vice versa, but all animals are not af- 
fected alike by the flavor of their food. The 
essential oils which mould the flavor of vege- 
tation are mostly very volatile and easily com- 
bustible, and, as a-consequence, are largely 
burned up in the bodies of animals to sustain 
animal heat. In this way the flavor of food is 
more fully exhausted in some animals than in 
others. ‘The flavoring in the food of the hog 
will not be without some effect, but a differ- 
ence in food will vary pork in density more 
than in flavor. What affects a porker most 
unfavorably, besides overfatness, is saturating 
his flesh with the filth and effluvia of his narrow 
abode. Give him pure air to breathe and en- 
large his quarters so that he can keep clean 
and have to work off the 
waste of his system, instead of retaining it. 
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1s 


used is 


exercise enough 
lhere is especial objection to pork made from 
an animal which has wallowed in and breathed 
the taint of his foul quarters till his flesh assumes 
a tinge of secrofula and a taste corresponding 
to the fragrance of his sty is inseparably fixed 
in every fibre of his body. Cattle, sheep and 
poultry the ir fhe sh more of the fla 
voring in their food, giving to it a higher rel- 


retain in 


ish and greater value. 
Phe 


times vary by localities 


unimal food some- 
The milk, butter, 
beef and mutton produced on the ele- 
in a 


characteristics of 


cheese, 
vated slopes of the Alps are said to be 
marked ce gree sup rior to those produced on 
the plains below. The same said of the 
and mutton from the Welsh and Scotch 
highlands, as compared with that derived from 
The cause of this superiority : 


is 


beet 


the lowlands 





it is believed by some, is due to the greater 
eXCreise supposed to be required by the ani- 
mals in procuring their food—the larger exer- 
cise contributing to a more vigorous and per- 
fect health, and to more juicy and tender 
| flesh. Such a theory is hardly plausible. 
The difk rence in exe rcise is not enough to 


| 


make any appreciable effect, and if it was, the 
of what 
has been supposed hardens 
the dry and 
insipid, and less digestible than a state of rest 
less activity. ‘The muscles of an animal 

: are the poore st parts ol 
its flesh, as witness the muscles of the neck of 
an ox, which seldom slacken their tension, and 
the forearms, that are most in use 
in sustaining weight and in locomotion. They 


effect would be exactly the reverse 


Much exercise 
tough, 


muscles and makes them g 
or 


which are most in use 


shanks and 


| are in perfect contrast with the loins and _sir- 


In the next place, those | 


loins, which have the least action. The flesh 
of a laboring ox is not equal to that of his idle 
companion, and the poorest fowls used for 
food are birds of passage—as the wild pigeon 
and wild goose, whose laborious flights make 
their tlesh hard an Nor it al- 


is 


| unsavory. 
ll 
| 


ways, nor generally, true that the best meat 
comes from the rugged highlands. ‘The beef 
and mutton produced on the mountainous 


heights of New England are no better than on 
the alluvial flats of the and are quite 
inferior to meat from the same kind of 
mals raised on the plains and gentler undula- 


rivers, 
ani- 


tions of the blue grass regions of Kentuc ky, 
though feeding upon the same kind of grass. 
It is Poa pratensis that covers both of these 
localities. In Kentucky 
thick set, rich and aromatic; in New England 
it is pale, thinner, poorer and lower-flavored. 
There is a similar difference in the appearance 
of this prass on the Frankfort and Utica slate 
in Central New York and on the adjacent ge- 
ological formations, and a corresponding dif- 
ference in the cheese made from it, and the 
same is true on the lofty foothills of the Alle 
ghanies and the valleys and intervals between 
them. 


it is deep colored, 


The best animal food comes from localities 
where the peculiarities of the soil are such as 
to deve lop ric hand high-tlavor« dl he rhage. It 
happens that such peculiarities exist high up 
on the Alps, and on some of the elevated 
parts of the British Isles, where the grasses 
are rich and aromatic to an extent notably 
greater than on the lands lying lower, while 
on the elevated portions of New England and 
New York, as compared with the lowlands 
and the blue grass region of Kentucky, the 
reverse is No; much exercise not 
the basis of superior animal food. It may 
seem, at first glance, that the severe exercise 
which gives great strength and power of en- 
and which contributes 
hold 
life, would be favorable to high 
quality of food in the bodies of such animals, 
but it does not follow that what is best for the 
welfare of a living animal is best#or the wel- 
fare of the one who is going to eat the animal. 
The welfares of the two clash strongly at some 
points, and the result of laborious exercise on 
the part of the animal is one of them. It is 
not so much severe exercise as good food and 
pure air that contribute most to excellence in 


true. is 


durance to the muscles, 


ronge 
strongest on 


also most 


animal food. Pure air is one of the most es- 
sential. Its importance is well illustrated in 
the difference between wild fowl and tame. 


The partridge, grouse and prairie chickens, 
which are comparable to our gallinaceous 
fowls, are vastly superior to our domestic hen, 
not because they are better fed, nor because 
they have more exercise, but because they 
breathe purer air. Next to pork, the flesh of 
domestic fowls is most uncleanly and impure. 
Besides injury from over-fattening and from 
mingling offensive matter with their food by 
being fed in filthy places, the most objection- 
able thing is their breathing the effluvia of the 
roost, over which most of them are compelled 
to sit till the marrow of their bones 
saturated with the malarious infections of their 
offal. This is enough to make all the differ- 
ence between wild meat and tame. The close 
stable, the sty and the roost are the bane of 
domestic meats.—Prof. L. B. Arnold, in New 
York Tribune. 


becomes 


Tue Prorer Time vo Cur Grasse —The 
report of the analytical chemist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, summing up the results 
of analyses of nearly all the cultivated grasses, 
says: ‘It is apparent, then, that in most 
cases, the time of bloom, or thereabout, is the 
fittest for cutting grasses, in order to obtain 
the most nourishment and largest relatively 
profitable crops, and for the following rea- 
sons: The amount of water has diminished, 
and the shrinkage will therefore be less. The 
weight of the crop will be the largest in pro- 
portion to the nutritive value of its constitu- 
ents. ‘The amount of nitrogen not present as 
albuminoids, will be at its lowest point, fibre 
will not be so excessive as to prevent digest- 
ion, and the nutritive ratio will be more ad- 
vantageous. If cut earlier, the shrinkage is 
larger, although the fibre is less, and albumen 
is a little larger. The palatability may be in- 
creased, but the total nutriments to the acre 
will not be so large, and the nutritive ratio 
will be more abnormal. The disadvantages 
of late cutting are evident in the increase of 
fibre, destroying the digestibility of the nu- 
triments, and the falling off of the albumen, 
by conversion into amides. This is not made 
up by the larger crop cut.” 





LittLe ATTENTIONS REQUIRED BY THE 
Horse.—The horse is required to show life 
and willingness to travel when out of the stall, 
hence there are certain attentions required in 
the feeding, that his body may be supple and 
his spirits lively. The horse fed freely on 
corn, will not be in fit condition for active 
driving. In popular language, corn is said to 
be heating, and it has a tendency to produce 
indigestion. As the horse with confined bow- 
els is necessarily spiritless, the stable should 
be at all times provided with bran and oil- 
cake, that by judicious use of these, the bow- 
els may be kept in just the right state—not 
loose, for this is debilitating. If the horse is 
expected to go fast fora short distance, to 
pull a heavy load, or make a day’s drive with 
comfort and safety to himself, no large amount 
of hay should be given. The same rule of 
keeping down the size of the abdomen—al- 
ways practised with the speed-horse—should 
be the rule for service of any kind, whether 
the animal be kept for light driving, or > 
ly ifhe weigh a ton, and works upon a four- 
ton truck.— National Live- Stock Journal. 
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PUBLISHED SATURDAY, BY 


DARLING & 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass 


EVERY 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Advertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line. 


Each subsequent insertion, 8 “ © « 
Business Notices, first “ 124 «4 
Each subsequent “ 19 #« & 
Reading Matter Notices, ...50 “ 4 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
on Tuesday, to secure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space ocoupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 

Transient advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 

No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

ae” The above are net prices for all ady ertising less 
than $100 in amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
for the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
scribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England 


SG. Wa Wee 2b 0 ee ees 

FREEMAN ROBBINS, .. .ORANGE Co., Vr. 

F. W. CHEEVER,... .. . WINDSOR AND WIND- 
HAM Cos., Vr. 

A. W. WINGATE,..... .OxroRD and FRANK- 


LIN Cos., ME. 

LESTER BARNES,-... . . MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 

Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip 

tions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 

on their label will always show how far the? have 
paid up. 





Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 
city. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wa. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CHAS. O. BROOKS. 


FURNITURE. 


Established in 1836. 
Pr. B. BROOKS, 
DEALER IN 


FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, 


w. 


Stoves, Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, &c. 
151 HANOVER STREET, 
BOSTON. 9 Marshall St. 


14 Blackstone St. 


INSURANCE. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, @482,451.87 
Surplus over Re-Insurance, 





Gain in Cash Fund the past year, ... 2. 22,268.97 
Gain in Cash Surplus the past year, ... . 18,309,66 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


Amount at risk, @26,117,877.00. 
Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
ISRAEL W. Munrok, Pres’t and Treas. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 17 


General Hutelligence. 





THE GENERAL COURT. 

Legislative proceedings during the week 
have been of no great interest or importance, 
the most noticeable as well as the most praise- 
worthy action being that of the Senate in de- 
feating the House bill to increase the salary 
of members from $500 to $750, a proposition 
which found only one solitary vote in its favor 
in the upper branch. The report in favor of 
appointing a committee, as requested by the 
Governor, to investigate allegations of mal- 


} 


feasance and misfeasance in office on the part 
of some as yet undesignated officials has been 
re-committed. The resolve allowing Walter 
Shanly $79,495.62 has been passed to be en- 


The 


treasurer and steward of the reformatory pri- | 


bill abolishing the office of 


crossed. 


son for women was ordered to a third reading, 
The House of Representa- 


the Senate. 


tives has voted to sustain the Governor's veto 


in 


of the general water bill, defeated the Wor- 
cester sewage bill, and passed to a third read- 


ing the bill to incorporate the Cape Cod Ship 


; areas ‘ 
Canal Company. The finance committee have | 


2,000 


~~? 


reported a bill for a State tax of ,000, 


the same amount as last year. 
° 


Tue Marne Stare Cottece.—The twelfth 
annual Commencement exercises of the Maine 
State College at Orono, will take place next 
week. 
Sermon will be preached by the Rev. Profess- 

Sewall, D. D., of The 
Exhibition takes place on Monday 
evening, the meeting of the 
Trustees on Tuesday afternoon. Wednesday 
will be Commencement Day, the graduation 


On Sunday evening the Baccalaureate 


ord. §. Jangor. 


Junior 


and annual 


exercises beginning at half-past nine in the 
morning, to be followed by the meeting of 
the Presi- 
Thursday 


the Alumni in the afternoon, and 
dent’s reception in the evening. 
will be Class Day, and on the same day will | 
be held the examination of candidates for ad- | 
mission to the College. 
- enn 
PERSONAL. 
John Bright delivered an address at Bing- 
ley Hall, Birmingham, on Wednesday, before 
an audience of over More 
than 150 addresses of congratulation from 


20,000 persons. 


various liberal associations were presented 
to Mr. 


Bright, in his speech, referred to the United 


Great enthusiasm prevailed. 


| 
| 
| 
him. | 


States, and declared his belief that free trade | 


was destined to prevail-in this country. 


It is said that the real reason why Prince 
|.copold was not allowed to succeed the Mar- | 
iis of Lorne as Governor General of Cana- 
was because a Prince cannot be subjected 
pline. If Lord Lansdowne does wrong, 

1 can be ‘scolded ;” he ean be publicly re- 
be recalled. But a govern- 
itself over a Prince, and 


oved; he can 


ment which set 
sought to reprove him and to denounce him, 
would be in a false position. 

Social circles at Toronto, says the Chicago 
Tribune, are excited by a little incident in 
connection with the recent visit to that city, 
Last Sat- 
urday the pair attended the races. City Post- 
master T. C. Pattison, who is a leading light 
in the Jockey Club, went to Wm. H. Beatty, 
President of the Bank of Toronto, and a very 
wealthy citizen, and asked of Beatty for his 


of Lorne and the Princess Louise. 


four-in-hand, to drive the Vice-regal party to 
the race course. When the 
ished his request, Beatty, who held two $1000 
bills in his hand, said: ‘‘Not much. I would 
sooner tear these notes up and throw them 
into the street, than lend that party my four- 
in-hand.” Inquiry into the matter brings to 
light the fact that Beatty once received a sup- 
posed snub from the Princess. He is also 
much disgusted with the royal personage’s 
treatment of Canadian ladies. 

President Garrett, of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railway Company, has presented a $50,000 
horse to King Humbert of Italy. 

Admiral Baldwin, United States Navy, gave 
a grand ball on board his flagship, the Lan- 
caster, at Cronstadt, Russia, on Monday even- 
The festivities lasted until eight o'clock 
‘Tuesday morning. ‘There was a brilliant 
company in attendanee, including all the for- 
cign Ambassadors at St. Petersburg, as well 
as M. Waddington, the special representative 
of France at the coronation of the Czar. 


Postmaster fin- 


ing. 





Pork Exporrs.—The summary of the 
sureau of Statistics of the exports of provi- 
sions for May and for the seven months which 
ended May 31 is interesting in connection 
with the action of European Governments 
against American pork products. The result 
shows that, while during the last seven months 
there has been a decrease in the exportations 
of bacon, of lard and of pork over the corre- 
sponding period of last year, there has been 
an actual increase in exportations of ham. 
The amount of bacon exported in May of this 
year was about five and a half million pounds 
less than in May of last year. The amount 
of lard exported in May, however, was near- 
ly a million pounds more. The amount of 
pork exported was one and a quarter million 
pounds less. The amount of ham exported 
n May was two hundred thousand pounds 
ess. The results for the term of seven 
months show greater difference. There was 
a decrease in the exportation of bacon for the 
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| value, 


| stockman 


| frigerator warehouse, and held until the mar- | 


| City. 


| of the Stamp Act, the size of the bottle containing | 

















12,966,000 pounds, overt the 
last year. 





FLAGRANT OUTRAGES ON A CITIZEN. 


count of malicious persecutions to which Mr. 
William A. Weeden, a farmer of Cumberland, 
has been subjected of late years. Twelve 


with cattle and horses. In 1882 his barn and 
other outbuildings were again burned, involv- 
ing a loss of $2400, on which there was only 
$600 insurance. In clearing away for the 
new barn which is now being erected there 


the cellar, a bottle containing dynamite. Soon 
after the barn was burned several of the fences 
about his land were torn down and thrown in- 


kept up until this day. 

Recently outrageous actions have been com- 
mitted at the family tomb on his farm. The 
door has been taken from its hinges and 
thrown into the middle of the road, and the 
gate has been torn off and placed by the road- 
side. On the slabs are caricatures of dis- 
graceful objects, and many lines of vulgarity 
written with red lead. In the tomb are the 





in-law and his two children. At the com- 
|}mencement of the season he found in lots | 
| which he intended to mow first, that in sever- 


al places were large pieces of iron, umbrella 
wires, large stones, and other missiles stuck 


into the ground, so that the knife of the mow- | 
ing machine would come in contact with them. | 


| Ile discovered this by one of his hired men 
going through the field. 

Not long ago he was ploughing, and at 
night left the plough in the field. Upon re- 
turning the next morning, the plough was 

| nowhere to be found. Finally it was discoy- 
| ered in a swamp near the field, with both han- 
| dles and the share broken, which made it unfit 
| for use. About the first of last month 
| Weeden went to his well on the night before 
| which the deed was done, and found the buck- 
| et as usual, all right. 
work girl went to the well, which has two 
buckets, and on letting one down for the oth- 
jer to come up, noticed a change in the color 
|of the water. She brought it up, and upon 
|} making an examination found the bucket to 
| be filled with fresh cow manure. The water 
has been unfit to drink or use since this was 
done, although the well has been cleaned out. 
Frequently in the morning he has found the 
front of his house bedaubed with filth and the 
fences around the house torn down and muti- 
lated. Only last Sunday evening the bars at 
one place on his farm were taken out and 
thrown into the road. Mr. Weeden says he 
knows of no reason for this ill-treating “him, 
except, perhaps, political animosity or per- 
sonal grievance, of which he is unaware. It 
would seem that the State ought to take some 
means to protect a citizen in his rights, if the 
town is unable to do so. 


SHIPPING DRESSED BEEF, 

A gentleman, formerly connected with a 
refrigerator line of cars having its headquar- 
ters in Chicago, furnishes some interesting 
details regarding the establishment of slaugh- | 
ter-houses in the Yellowstone Valley for the 
shipment of dressed beef to the Eastern mar- 


kets, a of the advantages of estab- 
lishing slaughter-houses near the ranges, he 
says :— 


A steer at Billings or Miles City averages 
1200 pounds on the hoof. Load it into a car 
and send it the 1300 miles or more to Chicago 
and it shrinks 10 per cent., or 120 pounds. 
This is agreed to by all stock-men. Kill it 
near the range and the steer will dress 60 per 
cent in the 100, or 720 pounds to the 1200. 
This dressed beef, killed, cooled and quar- 
tered, and then sent to Chicago in our retrig- 
erator cars, only loses one per cent, or 7.2 
pounds. The 120 pounds lost on the live 
steer, at $5 per 100, the price on the hoof in 
Chicago, would amount to $6.00. The ? 
pounds net at 9 cents would represent a los 
of 64 4-5 cents, or, in round numbers, $5.35 
more loss on the hoof than dressed. But this 
is not all. ‘The railway charge on a car-load 
of live stock is $7 per head; to this add fifty 
cents per head commission in yards, cost of 
attendants, food for five times in transit, and 
yard charges, and all stockmen agree that the 
total cost is $10 per head, exclusive of shrink- 
age, or $16.20 shrinkage included. Now, 
take the same animal, slaaghtered and dressed 
at Billings or Miles City. The 720 pounds 
costs about $1 per 100, or $7.50 to transport | 
—then there is 65 cents shrinkage commis- 
sions—the commission is usually 24 per cent 
on the price paid for the beef, which, at 94 
cents per pound, would make $1.67, and 25 
cents (about $10 per car of forty animals,) 
for ice, making $9.77 the cost laid down in 
Chicago. You can put it this way :—On the 
hoof, $7; freight commissions, 1200 pounds 
gross, 50 cents; shrinkage, money value, 
$6.20; food, attendance and yard charges, | 
$2.50; total, $16.20. Dressed and quartered, | 
720 pounds net weight, $7.20; commissions | 
at 24 per cent, $1.67; shrinkage, money 
cents; ice for preservation, 25 | 
cents; total, $9.75: difference in favor of 
dressed beef, $6.43. Another important 
point :—When live stock reaches a market, 
be the prices good, bad or indifferent, the 
must sell. His steers would eat 
their heads off in a short time in a city yard. 
sut the dressed beef can be packed in a re- 


se 


4.2 


65 


| 
| 


ket rises. There is beef in St. Paul to-day, | 
received on February 22d, last, and as sweet | 
as it was the day it got here. The companies 
to build the slaughter-houses are formed, and 
ready to put up houses at Billings and Miles 


| 





Tue Removat or tue Stamp Act A Bene- 
FIT TO THE PropLe.—In anticipation of the repeal 
the celebrated Simmons Liver Regulator has been | 
materially increased, so that for $1.00 the quantity 
of the medicine will be greater than heretofore. Ask | 
your druggist for, and be sure you get the big bot- | 


tle of Simmons Liver Regulator. 


WuitLt some Turkish engineers were recently 
making excavations beneath the citadel of Aleppo 
they came upon a large wrought-iron breech-load- 
ing cannon, which must have been buried for at 
least 250 years. The mechanism is almost exactly 
similar to that which Krupp of Germany applies to 
his cannon, and the gun bears the name of its Tur- 
kish maker. So reports the St. James Gazette. | 


| 
| 


Your health depends on the purity of your | 
blood. People who realize this are taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla with the best results. 


A pracu grower at Palmetto, Ga., keeps clear | 
of the worms which so often destroy peach orchards | 
by keeping a colony of bluebirds, which eat nothing 
but bugs and worms. For about five years he has | 
been raising and protecting these birds and now 
has five hundred of them. They do their work 
effectually. 

Mr. Grorce W. Knapp, of Waltham, Mass., 
says: “I have removed an enlargement on my 
horse’s knee which a V. 8S. pronounced incurable, 
by the use of Ellis’s Spavin Care. I think this is a 
very flattering testimonial.” It’s only one of many 
hundreds, however. Thanks, all the same. 


Tuere are now being built in England 784 iron 
and steel vessels, with an aggregate capacity of 
over 1,000,000 tons. The use of steel is increasing 
rapidly. In 1879 only three per cent of metallic 
vessels were built of steel, while of those now build- 
ing nearly one-fifth are of steel. 


Avorn by all means the use of calomel for bilious 
complaints. Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, compounded 
entirely of vegetable ingredients, have been tested 
for forty years, and are acknowledged to be the 
best remedy ever devised for torpidity of the liver, 
costiveness, and all derangements of the digestive 
apparatus. 


Two years ago, it is said, the Mescaleros Apaches 
were “the worst Indians in New Mexico.” Now 
they are herding cattle, have planted three hundred 
acres of corn and vegetables, and send their chil- 
dren to school. The best way to subdue the In- 
dians is to civilize them. 


Tuat weak back or pain in the side or hips you 
will find immediately relieved when a Hop Plaster 
is applied. It strengthens the muscles, giving the 
ability todo hard work without suffering. Take 
none but this, ’tis sure. 


MuscuLak Justice was exemplified in a Chicago 
court a A bailiff refused to be silent, and 
the Justice left his seat and pummeled the fellow 
soundly. Calmly returning to his seat, the busi- 
ness of the court proceeded. 


“Wuen a thing is once begun, it is almost half 
finished.” If you, reader, have dyspepsia, consti- 
pation, biliousness, or any disorder arising from 
impure blood, n taking Wheat Bitters. Your 
cure will be half finished, likely completed, by the 
first bottle. 


Pusiic house property in London has depre- 
ciated 20 per cent in value in view of the approach- 
ing triumph of local option. 


“From the worst stages of Heart Disease I con- 
sider myself cured ¥ the use of Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator.—T. M. Towns, Tilton, N. H.” 30 years 
have proved the Heart lator a sure remedy. 
Sold by druggists at $1 per bottle. 

Firry-ONE pigeons were let loose from Cresson, 
Penn., and the prize winners recorded an average 
distance of 232 miles at from 214 to 288 minutes. 


U. 8S. Surczon Recommenps.—Dr. J. M. G. 
Pheeton, is a U.S. Ex-Surgeon, residing now at 
Bloomington, Ind. The Dr. writes, to say: “I 
recommend Samaritan Nervine because it cures 
epilepsy.” Physicians, generally, are its friends. 


SouTHERN forests are fi beneath the axe so 
rapidly that it is feared the and healthful- 
ness of large sections of Florida, Alabama 
and issippi will be changed 


Miss 


v .—When the blood becomes lifeless 
EGETINE n ar at 


vill snow 
carry off the putrid humors, cleanse the stomach, 
the be and impart a tone of vigor to 
the whole body. 
S ts estimate that 125,000 Ameri- 
cans will visit this season. This is at the 


rate of 5000 tourists per week for twenty-five 
AmonG the most efficacious of remedial 
are the medical from the laboratory 


a 





seven months’ period of this year, as compar- | 
ed with the same period of last year, of 43,- | 
110,000 pounds, a decrease in the exporta- | has been making an excursion among the hop 
tion of lard of 15,377,000 and a decrease in raisers of Oneida County, N. Y., and has 
the exportation of pork of 7,830,000 pounds, 
while for the seven months’ period of 1883 yards, and conversed with the leading grow- 
there was an increase in the export of ham of | ers, contributes to that paper a very full and 
same period of | intelligent review of the present appearance 


The Providence Journal gives a detailed ac- 


years ago his two large barns were burned, | 


was found among the debris, in the centre of 


| 
| bodies of Mr. Weeden’s father-in-law, sister- | 
| 


Mr. | 


The next morning the | 


| ferent way. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN  AGRICU 


LTURAL 





personally examined the appearance of th 


of the vines, and the probabilities of this sea 


_ almost the only crop raised. He says :— 

| ‘It is natural for growers at this time o 
| the y 
| view of the crop, and to prophesy disease anc 
blight, and vermin, and shortage, and failure 


The crop is such an uncertain one, and so 


many things are liable to happen to it be 
tween now and harvest time, that they are 
| 


vousness, to say nothing of a laudable desire 





| to keep prices from declining any farther 


For these reasons a grower’s estimate of the 


intends to make any misstatements, but  be- 


| cause his fe 
sciously warp his judgment. 
which his 


consideration. All hop growers are too busy 


at this season to travel around much, hence 
their knowledge is limited to the yards which 
| lie in their immediate vicinity. If these are 
in poor condition and threaten to give dimin- 
ished yields, they naturally judge this to be 


And 


| the converse is true of course if the yards 


the general condition of the country. 


which they know promise a beautiful harvest.” 
| In the region around Waterville, known as 
‘the swamp,” the yards appear to be im no 
very promising condition. ‘One complaint 
is very general. It is allowed that the vines 


| started well this spring, and appeared to be 
very thrifty. 
stage they came to a stop, and for two weeks 
past there has scarcely been any perceptible 
| growth. Some call it a ‘distemper ;’ others 
attribute it to cold nights and scorching days ; 
| others think it is the green fly, and others the 
| black bug. And in all of 
| these attributed causes. all of the 


yards the green fly is abundant, and a shake 


is reason 


there 
In almost 


of a pole will send them out from the leaves 
They suck 


leaves and curl them up. 


| in cloud. 


| 


a the pieces of the 
Then in some yards 
there is a big black-winged bug, half or three- 
quarters of an inch long, which gets into the 
head or growing point of the vine, and eats it 


off. But the ‘distemper.’ which seems to 


| have sickened the vine most, works in a dif- 


the leaves 


curl up and grow pale or almost yellow; the 


Under its influence 


growing part of the vine lops away from the 
pole, and seems to lack strength for turning. 
to first 


time this year, are in the worst condition. In 


New vards, which are bear for the 


| many of them the vines are not more than a 


foot and a half or two feet high, while a mat 
of green shoots covers the ground around the 
} 


poles. This is looked upon as a bad indica- 
tion, as such vines are not considered likely 
to bear any crop at all. These are the most 
serious causes of anxiety at the present time, 
but it is yet so early that they may all pass 
away, and in the case even of great backward- 
ness, a rapid midsummer growth may come 
on and push the vines forward into a success- 
ful crop. Some of the growers feel quite 
blue, however, and one who mistook me for a 
buyer, offered to contract his crop to-day at 
one-half the number of pounds he had last 
year.” 

In the hill yards the prospect appears to be 
more favorable, and.the condition of the vines 
much better, the high winds, which are more 
felt on the hills than in the lowlands, being 
the principal source of damage to the crop. 
“The 


present they 


vines are kept well tied, and just at 
are so far up the poles that men 
on horseback are frequently seen in the fields, 
riding about circus fashion, standing upon the 
horse’s back in order to get at the upper part 
of the vine and tie it to the pole. A good 
many women are in the fields also, engaged 
in tying vines or cutting off runners. Occa- 
sionally a yard looks thin and spindling, but 
as a general rule the vines have made good 
progress, and are well under way for a fair 
crop. The Humphreys, being so much earli- 
er than other varieties, are, of course, higher 
up the poles, and are much bushier and stout- 
er in appearance. In fact, they promise to do 
better than they did last year, when they dis- 
appointed many of their best friends.” 

As to the acreage in hops this year, he 
judges that there has been an increase of 
about ten per cent, by the retention of all the 
old yards which in ordinary years would nat- 
urally have been ploughed up. 

‘*But the farmers all agree that, judging 
from present prospects, there cannot be any 
larger yield than last year, even with this ad- 
dition to the acre. For the new yards are 
universally unthrifty, and those which should 
have been ploughed up will naturally produce 
less than they did last year. But of course 
all speculations as to the yield at this early 


| date are of little value, so many things are 


liable to happen on either side of the scale. 
All that can be done is to report the actual 
condition of the growing vine and the trou- 
ean be 


bles which already exist. These 


summed up by saying that in many cases the 


| growth is stunted, and that the fly or some 


other influence is causing the leaves to curl 
up and turn lighter in color. These are the 
principal drawbacks at present, but they are 
by no means universal, a great many yards 
looking exceedingly prosperous and healthy. 


On the whole, however, the prospect for yield 
is not quite as good as last year at this time, 


| although under favorable circumstances it is | captured on the 13th inst., and a state of siege has 


quite likely to improve.” 


GENERAL CROOK’S CAMPAIGN. | 

An Associated Press despatch from Wilcox, 
Arizona, dated the 16th, says: General Crook 
and staff reached here early this morning. 
Colonel Biddle and Lieutenant Forsythe will 
arrive tomorrow with the Mexican women who 
were rescued from the Apaches. ‘The women 
will proceed to Tucson. It is learned from 
interviews with General Crook and officers of | 
his command, that the War department did | 
not prohibit General Crook from crossing into | 
Mexico. What it did was to caution him to | 
adhere closely to the terms of the treaty in | 
any crossing of the line he might have to | 
make. No obstacles were thrown in General | 
Crook’s way by the Mexican authorities. On | 
the contrary, General Crook speaks in the | 
warmest terms of General Carlos Jopet, Gov- | 
ernor Torres and all other officers whom he | 
met in Sonora. They received him in a most 
hospitable and kind manner, and assured him 
that if the trails were followed into Mexico 
they would co-operate most heartily. In like | 
manner the governor of Chihuahua and Mayor 
Subrian of the city of Chihuahua and others 
were very anxious to put an end to the Chiri- 
cabua trouble. When the troops reached 
Baserac San Miguel, and other Mexican 
towns, the inhabitants thronged out en masse 
and gave them a most cordial welcome. 
Guides were oftered to show the nearest path 
to the mountains in northwestern Sonora. 
Although the climate is equable, and produces 
everything necessary, the people living there 
are very much discouraged, having been 
robbed for years by the savages. The troops 
marched rapidly from San Bernardino, by 
night as well as by day, and the appearance | 
of the officers speaks forcibly of the charac- 
ter of the trip. Captain Crawford, with the 
Indian scouts and four companies of cavalry, 
is marching with the Chiricahans northward to 
the agency. 








THE CORN CROP. 

Favorable advices are coming in, in regard 
to the condition of the corn crop, although it 
is rather too early as yet to attempt any esti- 
mate of the yield. There is a large increase 
in the acreage planted this year, especially in 
winter wheat States, where thousands of acres 
of ruined wheat have been ploughed up and 
planted to corn. The damage done by cold 
weather and rains in May and the latter part 
of April appears to have amounted in most 
cases to but little more than the delaying of 
planting and the retarding of the growth of 
the in after planting. Warm weather, 
which set in about June 1, changed the as- 
pect of affairs very much. Warm, bright 
weather came just in time to do its work. 
Had it been delayed ten days longer the re- 
sult would have been disastrous. As it is, 
there is promise of a large yield, and with 

weather the promise will not fail of ful- 
Iiment. In sections where, because of the 
poor peed of the seed or bad condition of 
the soil, corn did not come up, a fall 
has in nearly all cases been replanted. 
increased acreage and the favorable stand war- 





A correspondent of the Utica Herald who 


| son’s crop, in that district, where hops are 


sar to take a more or less unfavorable 


justified in feeling a certain amount of ner- 


to the road, and like disgraceful actions are | “T°? Pip apse pret: sae towne — 2 
| small grain of allowance ; not that he willfully 


ars and prejudices may uncon- | 


But after reaching a certain | 


| eigners trading in Turkey. 


rant the belief that the growing crop will ex- 
ceed the crop of 1882 at least 12 per cent. 


there is every prospect of a large yield. 
is believed that we can look for an increase ot 
e | at least 5 per cent. 
per cent added to this would make an outlook 


growth, making 400,000,000 as the deduction 
to be drawn as the present general outlook for 
the entire crop. In other words, the promise 
at present is, in round numbers, for a 400,- 
000,000 crop, or 5 per cent over the 1881 
crop. From California, crop prospects con- 
tinue quite brilliant.—Shipping List. 


f 





THE sanitary condition of New York is unusu- 
ally good this season, and the death rate is much 
smaller than for years. The people are becoming 
more familiar with the conditions of health, while 
the tenement houses and streets are kept cleaner 
than heretofore. 





| 
| Tue issue of standard silver dollars from the 
mint for the week ended Saturday was $155,998. 
The issue for the corresponding period of last year 
. was $141,500, 





Tuer Toronto Globe says “there is no emigration 
| agent half as effective as the satisfied settler.” 

| 

| 


The World Abroad. 





The district in | 
farm lies must also be taken into | SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DiIs- 


PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 


At a banquet given in honor of the Right Hon. 
John Bright at Birmingham last week, that gentle- 
man remarked in the course of a speech, that the 
conservatives in the House of Commons were in 

| alliance with the Irish rebels in obstructing the 
work of legislation, making it impossible for the 
House to do any work, a remark which was 
promptly resented by Sir Statford Northcote, the 
conservative leader, who introduced in Parliament 
a motion declaring Mr. Bright's statement a breach 
of privilege, a motion which was rejected by a vote 
of 151 to 117, following party lines very closely, 
the Lrish members voting with the conservatives in 
| support of the motion. 
| = Carlingford, minister of agriculture, has 
| been waited upon by a large and influential depu- 
| tation, representing towns in England containing 
| 10,000,000 people, the object of which was “to pro- 
test against restrictions of the food supply.” Lord 
Carlingford stated that the decrease in the importa- 
tion of American cattle was due to the fact that 
better prices could be obtained in America than in 
Great Britain, and not to the system of compulsory 
slaughter of the animals at British ports. He said 
the government would continue to act up to the 
spirit of the present laws, and would not strain 
them in the direction of further prohibition, as was 
urged by the opponents of the importation of 
| American cattle. 

Four of the London dynamite conspirators—Dr. 
Gallagher, Wilson, Whitehead and Curtin have 
been convicted and sentenced to penal servitude for 


life. Ansburgh and Bernard Gallagher were ac- 
quitted. 
One hundred and ninety-seven children were 


killed at Sunderland, Durham county, Saturday 
evening. The calamity occurred in Victoria Hall 
in that town, where a conjurer’s entertainment had 
just closed. Children in the gallery were endeavor- 
ing to pass out through a doorway so small that 
only one could get through ata time. One child 
fell, causing a panic with the above fearful result. 
The doorway being at the top of a flight of stairs, 
the children were piled up in a heap at the bottom, 
and crushed and smothered to death. Some of the 
children who escaped say that a report spread 
through the gallery at the close of the performance 
that the child first out of the hall would get a prize 
and there was consequently an eager rush for the 
doors. Most of the bodies of the victims will be 
buried together in a long trench. Several of the 
children who left the exhibition before the accident 
occurred state that they saw a man, just before the 
rush, partially close the door on the landing where 
the disaster took place. It will be proved at the 
inquest that a man bolted the door ajar in order to 
facilitate the distribution of toys to the children as 
they were leaving the premises. The box contain- 
ing the toys which had been placed in position in 
readiness for the distribution of the prizes to the 
children is still standing near the door. 


France. 


The reports that war is imminent with China, on 
account of the Tonquin business, are not credited 
at Paris. M. Brunun, Minister of Marine, has in 
formed the Cabinet that the reports that extensive 
war preparations were being made in China, are 
without foundation, and a despatch from Shanghai 
says Li Hung Chang, the Chinese commander, has 
intormed the French Minister that China has no in- 
tention of declaring war against France. 

Marquis Tseng, Chinese Ambassador at St. Pe- 
tersburg, says that France alone can bring ona 
war. France would probably bombard and block- 
ade the treaty ports of China. This would bea | 
matter, which, in the sight of agher foreign nations, 
might seem to be asmall matter for France, be- 
cause her commerce is insignificant in the Fast. 
But to England and the United States, it would be 
serious, and the European Powers probably would 
refuse a recognition of the blockaded treaty ports, 
for a distinction must be made the case ofa 
country bound to go to war, and the case of one 
wantonly bound to stir up war. France is now do- 
ing the latter 

President Grevy, however, is said to be opposed 
to taking extreme measures against Annam, as he 
does not wish to alienate the sympathy of England 
and America. Prime Minister Ferry, on the con- 
trary, is in favor of an energetic course. 


in 


Germany. 


By the purchase of six additional railways, the | 
German Government now controls the entire 
tem of railways in the Kingdom. 

The Government's church bill has passed _ its 
second reading in committee of the Lower House 
of the Prussian Landtag, by a vote of thirteen to 
eight. 

Herr Lasker, the German liberal statesman, 
sailed from Southampton for New York, on Satur- 
day last. 

The arrest of M. Krazewski, the Volish author, 
has caused a decided sensation in political circles. 
The discovery of revolutionary documents in 
Krazewski's house at Dresden, has led to the arrest 
of a prominent telegraph official, who was formerly 
a captain in the Prussian army. He was arrested | 
at Schoneberg, a few miles east of Berlin, for 
high treason. For the present his name has been 
suppressed from publication. 


General Items. | 


Cardinal Simeoni, who has recently had an 
terview with the Pope, avers that the recent circu- 
lar letter of His Holiness to the bishops, was not 
issued with the intention of interfering in politics, 
but simply in the interest of discipline and morali 


SVS- 


in- | 


y. 

“The proposed conference of American arch- 
bishops will be held at the Vatican in September 
next. 

King Humbert is desirous for a reconciliation be- 
tween Church and State, in Italy. 

The Czar has commuted the death sentence ot 
six prominent Nihilists to penal servitude for an 
indefinite period, and mitigated the terms of servi- 
tude of several other criminals. 

A battle is reported to have taken place on Fri- 
day between the Turks and Albanians in the Hotti 
district, in which the losses were heavy on both 
sides. 

Lord Granville has offered to mediate 
France and Managascar. 

The British forces from Sierra Leone have de- 
stroyed four negro towns, in retaliation for a raid 
made upon the English settlement at Sherborn. 

An earthquake in Ecuador, May 19th, was felt 
intensely in some parts of the interior. There was 
great alarm in Quito, and the people camped in the 
streets, fearing a cataclysm. In Latacunga, which 
is subject to earthquakes, and was utterly destroyed 
by one in the last century, the shock was very se- 
vere, overthrowing several houses, and those re- 
maining threaten to fall any moment. Villages in 
the vicinity were almost completely destroyed. 

The war in Madagascar is virtually at an end, all 
the principal cities and towns of the island being in 
possession of the French forces. Tamatave was 


between 


been proclaimed. 
The American Minister at Constantinople has de- 
clined to accept the proposed license tax on for- 


A government attack on Miragoane, Hayti, has 
been repulsed by the rebels, Jacmel has been cap- 
tured by them, and nearly all the western coast is 
in their possession. 


Business Lotices. 





DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER 


Is a good spring medicine as well as delicious bever- 
age. Made from Life of Man—Sarsaparilla, Winter- 
green, Hops, Checkerberry, ete., etc. In packages to 
make five gallons, 25 cents. Sent by mail, 31 cents, or 
+ packages ee grenete. Prepared only by GEORGE 
W. SWETT, M. D., at the New England Botanic 
245 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. St21 





Depot, 





Catarrh. 


rhe remarkable results in a disease so uni 
versal and with such a variety of characteris- 
lies as Catarrh, prove how effectually Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, acting through the blood,reac! es 
every part of the human system. A medi 
cine, like anything else, ean be fairly judced 
ouly by its resulis. We point with pride to 
the glorious record Hood's Sarsaparilla has 
entered upon the hearts of thousands of peo 
as it has cured of catarrh. Price $1, or siy 


or 35. C. L. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In Hull, June 12, by Rev. 8. Beedle, Mr. John Smith 
to Miss Maggie Moore, both of Hull. 

In Mattapoisett, June 11, by Rev. A. H. Fuller, 
Bruce R. Ware of Boston to Miss Ida B. M., daughter 
of Charles Randall of Mattapoisett. 

In Cambridge, June 13, by Rev. A. E. Winship, 
James F. Guthrie of Somerville to Elizabeth W. El- 
kins of Cambridge. 

In Malden, June 11, by Rev. Joseph H. Mansfield, 
William Prindall, Jr., to Mary E. Dunlap, both of 
Malden. 

In Charlestown, June 14, by Rey. W. T. Perin, Wil- 
liam B. Hamman to Annie Brown. 








DIED. 


In Charlestown, June 10, Caaroline Gibbs, wife of 
Charles Bigelow, 73 yrs. 10 mos. June 13, Mrs. Isaiah 
W. Kimball, 71 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Roxbury, June 15, Mary Porter, wife of Joseph 
W. Tucker, 72 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Dorchester, June 11, Mrs. Lucy C. Bryant, 75 yrs. 
8 mos. June 15, Lemuel Clapp, 69 yrs. F 

In Milton, June 13, David G. Hicks, 82 yrs. 

In Waltham, June 10, Eliza, widow of Nathaniel 
Maynard, 79 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Watertown, June 12, Charles James Barry, 72 
yrs. 

In Marblehead, June 11, Benjamin D. Allen, 58 yrs. 
9 mos. 

In Newbury, June 12, Jeremiah C. Young, 71 yrs. 5 


mos. 
In Roslindale, June 10, Mrs. Caroline H. Freeman, 
widow of Elisha Freeman, 82 yrs. 4 mos. 
In Medway, Mass., June fl, Abigail A., widow of 
William M. Godfrey, 93 yrs. 
In New Bedford, June 9, Elizabeth, wife of Robert 
Shepard, 73 yrs. 
In Springfield, June 10, Chester W. Chapin, 85 yrs. 
In Winchester, June 14, Oliver Tay, 92 yrs. 5 mos. 
In South Newmarket, N. H., June 22, Emma V., 
we , £ Jose) 4 bg = 3 
n Walpole, N. H., June 11, M Deming, wife of 
the late John Gardner Faxon, & yrs, Pe 
12, Mrs. Abigail Bancroft 


In at pen N. H., June 
Melrose Highlands, June 16, Albert G. Bradstreet, 


Hamlet, 86 yrs. 
In 
78 Pa 
n Stow, Mass., June 17, Margaret Barker, wife of 
James B. r of Stow and daughter of the late Mi- 


—_ Rice of ’ 
n Saxonville, June 17, Bingham, 
tate Jaun — Sophia Bingham, wife of the 


4 im Concord, June 18, Mrs, Sarah W. Kelsey, 64 yrs. 





Spring wheat is now making a fine growth and 
It 


Last year’s crop of spring 
growth was about 118,000,000 bushels, and 5 


of about 125,000,000 bushels of the spring 
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&a Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER. 


| Dew Advertisements, 





SUMMER CROPS 


SHOULD BE GROWN WITH 


BRADLEY'S PHOSPHATE 


IN ORDER TO INSURE 


Largest Yields at Least Expense. 








Fodder Corn, Hungarian, 
Mi'let and Turnips 


Are profitable crops to raise, as large yields can be ob- 
tained at small expense on poor land, broken up and 
well fertilized with a high grade, complete Fertilier, 
like BRADLEY’S PHOSPHATE. 

Fodder Corn should be planted in June. Huan- 
garian and Millet may be sown from the middle of 
June till the Ist of August. 

Turnips.—Bradley’s Phosphate should always be 
used in cultivating this crop, as it greatly increases the 
yield, and improves the quality. 

Use from 400 to 600 pounds of Bradley’s Posphate 
per acre on these crops. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO., 
Td uioelaanae 







5 
as IRON TURBINE 
a WIND 

2; Hes ENGINES 
cr 

=: 

2 & 4 Strong and Durable. 
o: 4 WILL NOT 

=: SHRINK, SWELL, 
al WARP, or 


RATTLE in the Wind. 
ALSO, THE 


BUCKEYE 


. FORCE 
PUMP. 
Never Freezes in 


Winter Time. 
#y° Send for our 
Sete IKCULARS and 
"wiseaoat cm PRICK List. 
EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


1t25 


POTTED 
STRAWBERRY 
August and September planting. 
« lists on application. Address 
5 Cc. 


R. KEENE, Cohasset, Mass. 
— - Ee 
THE BEST 


HORSE REMEDIES 








For 


pric 


Catalogues and 


$t2i 











Are those made by 


y x . oe 
The Eilis Spavin Cure Co., Boston. 

Se Every owner of one or more horses can save a 
large amount of time and money by having on hand a 
good supply of Ellis’ Horse Remedies, and to supply a 
general demand we would announce that we will send 
the following by express (on receipt of the money) or 
C. O. D. and return charges. 


$6.50 FOR $5.00. 


1 Rox 12 Ibs Medicated Food ... «+++ + » $1.00 
2 Bottles Spavin Cure... eee eee eee ee 2.00 
2 Boxes Large Condition Powders ....... 1.00 
2 * Worm Powder. ...cececeeceesess 1.00 
1 Box Heave Powder ....cceseccvecsee 50 
[ © Came PwwGe. ccs ec ceuesavseses 50 
1 * Hoof Ointment. ...s.seececccce 00 

26.50 


$14.00 FOR $10.00. 


For liveries and large stables the following assort- 


ment is preferable and will be sent as above stated. 
1 Box 25 ths. Medicated Food ... 6 +. + « + + $2.00 
4 Bottles Spavin Cure ....-+ eevee - 4.00 
6 Boxes Large Condition Powders ...... 3.00 
3“ Worm Powders .....c6eeee008 1.50 
2 “* MHeave Powders ...ee0e¢+eeee0e- 100 
2 “ Colic Powders ..ccecsacsece eee 1.00 
3  HoofOintment ....cceccsccee 1.50 
$14.00 


The Spirit of the Times says: “Ellis’ Horse Reme- 
dies are just what every horse owner should have at 
hand ready for use.”’ 

All the above supplied by druggists and harness 
men, in quantities or single packages. 

ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO., 
50 Sudbury St., Boston, and 276 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


2t25 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, Including Leucorrhea, Ir- 
regular and Painfal Menstruation, 
Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Flooding, PRO- 
LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 

("Pleasant to the taste, efficacious and immediate 
in its effect. Itisa great helpin pregnancy, and re- 
lieves pain during labor and at regular periods. 

PHYSICIANS USE IT AND PRESCRIBE IT FREELY. 
ter For ati Weaxresses of the generative organs 
of either sex, it is second to no remedy that has ever 
been before the public; and for all diseases of the 
KipyeEvs it is the Greatest Remedy in the World, 
(@° KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Sex 
Find Great Relief in Its Use. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
will eradicate every vestige of Humors from the 
Biood, at the same time will give tone and strength to 
thesystem. As marvellous in results as the Compound. 

te Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are pre- 
pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Macs, 
Price of either, $1. Six bottles for $5. The Compound 
is sent by mai: in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry, Enclose 3 cent 
stamp. Send for pamphict, Mention this Paper. 

te Lyon E. Prvenam’s Liver Pris_cure Constipa- 
tion, Biliousness and Torpicity of the Liver. 25 cents, 

Rw Sold by all Druggists.~@ @) 




















SALEM, MASS. 





XRRXNNXNNN NX XAUXAXNEXXXXXXXXXXX 
OVODOVDGOOGCOGOOEVVGOOOG000000000 
lutely the best ever 
made, combining 
with gums balsams and extracts. Its power is won 
derful in curing diseases where other plasters sim- 
the Side or Limbs, Stiff Joints and Muscles, Kidney 
Troubles, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sore Chest, 
aches In any part cured instantly by the Hop Plaster. 

{Try it. Price 2 cents. Sold by all druggists. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
B AC K Canter, Harrts & HAaw_Ley, 
00000000000000000000000000000 
36 
SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 
All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 
market, 
ly2 
Fine Plants a Specialty. 
New England. No.1 Seed Stock—Price 100, 
1000, $2.00; 3000, 25.00; 5000, $8.00. Address 


This plaster is abso- 

the virtues of hops PLASTER 

ply relieve. Crick in the Back and Neck, Pain in 

Affections of the Heart and Liver, and all pains or 

LAM Ee Hop Plaster Co.. Manufacturers. 
qa) General Agents, Boston. 

TRRXNXAXAKXXXXXXXXXXXXXXMXXXXXKS 

LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 
FRANK A. Brown, Treas. 

ABRAGE, LARGEST GROWERS I 

ELLIS BROS., Keene, N. H. 


N 
30 


cts; 
Stee 








Lime, 


Plaster, Cement, 
88 Water Street, Boston. 


Stone Drain 
Shovels. WAL 
13t16 


Sand, 
ROS., 


bob 


FARMERS, 


AVE YOUR TREES BY USING THE 
Eclipse Tree Oil, $2.00 per gallon, full direc- 
tions on each can. Sure cure for Borers; does not 
stain or injure the tree; use s and fall. For sale 
only by H. L. WOOD & CO., @ rs in all kinds of 
Lubricating Oils, 120 Summer St., Boston. 4t24 


709 G Washi > D. C. 
a PATENT MANUAL” SENT FREE. 
3t2 ° 








TOULMIN & SEMMES, 





AND NOT 
out. 


free. “3. & BIRCH & 00..88 Dey St. F 


All New Style Chromo No 2 alike, nane 
50 ax. 10 ets. CLINTON BROS. Clintonville 






26teop3l 








a san Lay ae ay PAS -aaD 3 
one-cent or laughing 
babies. C. C. KS, Dorchester, Mass. ies 





Clipper 








s known as the 


celebrated Mower, alwa 
Mower made. 


draft, and most curable 
this season at 


Creatly Reduced Prices. 


Apply at once. 


Low Prices for CASH. 
We have the largest and best stock of 


HAYING TOOLS 


to be found in America. 


PARKER & CANNETT, 


Wooden Ware. 


49 No. Market St., 
BOSTON. 


lowing Crops : 
Fodder Corn For one acre, 


to three bags, 
Ibs. each. 


‘ 
‘ 


nure up to the middle of July. 


Hungarian or Millet 


2 to 3 bags, 200 Ibs. each. 


/ 


) acre, 


It thrives best in hot, dry weather; may be 
to the first of August and grows in six weeks. 
‘ 


Tobacco | 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


23tf 


Remember that the 
bridge” grows the best leaf. 





EATTY 
le > STOPS BEETHOVEN 


10 ee () AGANS. 
Price only $125 


iP Really worth $4 


with ot 













pared 


VcATALOGUC: 


great indy ents offered, 
H,. WISITORS WELCOME 










dollars allowedfor traveling 

expenses, whether you bt 

r not you are welcome eny 
é. x= way to visit the largest 
Le 24) & == Organ Works in existente, 
Se Se Shipping one 


DANIEL F, BEATTY, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


ahi 











Ti 


U | | 


‘= eee 





THE NEW IMPROVED 
Mower. 


We are General Agents for New England of this 
best, lightest 
We offer it 


Live Agents wanted in every town in New England. 


Also, TEDDERS and HORSE RAKES. 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds and 


335 Main St., 
SPRINGFIELD. 


Stockbridge Manures. 


Now is the Time to order for the fol- 


two 
200 


This will produce from 20 to 40 tons of green fodder 
~ acre, according to quantity used, seed, season, etc 
‘odder Corn may be sown with the Stockbridge Ma 


For one 
This has produced from two to four tons per acre, 


which is equal to English hay if cut in early blossom. 
i sown up 


“Stock- 


423 Chatham Street, ROSTON 





Keal Estate---Stock. 


FARM FOR SALE, 


SITUATED IN EASTON, AND CON- 
K taining about fifty acres of land, House, Barn, 
Hen house, Tool house, Woodshed and Carriage house, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Peach, Plums, Grapes and 
Berries. Never-failing well of water. Sold on reason 
able terms by HENRY D. BUCK, Easton Mass. 3t25 


"ADMINISTRATOR'S SALE OF _ 
Real Estate and Personal Property. 
ON THURSDAY, JUNE 28, THE ES- 


tate of the late CHARLES WHITING, situated on 
Winter St., Waltham, will be sold at public auction. 
This farm contains between 50 and 60 acres suitably 
divided into 20 acres mowing, 10 tillage, 10 pasture, and 
15 acres heavy wood of nearly 40 years’ growth, esti 
mated alone to be worth $2000. The buildings consist 
of a 2-story house and L, with carriage house attached; 


house contains 10 rooms. Barn about 40 by €0, with 
corn chamber and work shop adjoining; buildings all 
in good repair. Also, all the personal property belong 


~ pigs, 


Robes, 





ing on the place, consisting of 3 horses, 10 cows 

Fowls, Carriages, Wagons, Carts, Harnesses 

and Farming Implements of all kinds. 

Sale of personal property at 12.30 P. M. 

Estate at 2 P. M. 

WM. G. CHILDS, Adm’r., Waltham, Mass. 
OTIS H. FORBUSH, Auctioneer. 





Sale of Real 


1t25 





Legal Notices. 


Ors se tetas OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of CATHARINE 
McMURRAY, late of Cambridge, in said County, de 

ceased, Greeting: Whereas, SAMUEL H. FoLsom, the 
Administrator of the estate of said deceased, has pre 
sented for allowance the tinal account of his adminis 
tration upon the estate of said deceased; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden 
at Cambridge, in said County, on the second Tuesday 
of July next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not be 
allowed. And said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week in 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at 
Boston, three weeks successively, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twentieth day of June, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 
Stow H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
lo all persons interested in the estate of WINNIFRED 
FAHEY, late of Waltham, in said County, deceased, 
Greetmg: Whereas, SAMUEL H. FoLsom, the Admin- 
istrator of the estate of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance the final account of his administration 
upon the estate of said deceased; You are hereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at Cam 
bridge, in said County, on the second Tuesday of July 
next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said Administrator is ordered to serve this cita 

tion by publishing the same once a week in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed at Boston, 
three weeks successively, the last publication to be 
two days at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twentieth day of June, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
three. arzoe J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COUR]. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other Persons 
interested in the Estate of ELLEN M. BANCROFT, 
late of Tyngsborough, in said County, deceased, in 
testate: Whereas, application has been made to said 
Court to grant a letter,of administration on the estate 
of said deceased, to WALTER A. KEZAR, of Salem, 
in the County of Essex; You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, 
in said County of Middlesex, on the second Tuesday of 
July next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, 
if any you have, against granting the same. And the 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-first day of May,in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 
St2o" J. H. TYLER, Register. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the lands of which ELLEN 
M. BANCROFT, late of Tyngsborough, in said Coun- 
ty, died seized in this State: Whereas, JONATHAN 
BANCROFT of Tyngsborough, in said County, has pre- 
sented to said Court his petition representing that he 
was the husband of said Tescnned, and is entitled to 
her real estate in fee to an amount not exceeding five 
thousand dollars in value, and praying that the same 
may be assigned to him by said Court, as provided by 
law; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said County, on 
the second Tuesday of July next, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each person 
interested who can be found within the State, fourteen 
days at least, before said Court, and if any one cannot 
be so found, by also publishing the same in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at Boston, 
once in each week, for three weeks at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-first day of May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and Cighty three. 

Sto" J. H. TYLER, Register. 


late MASSACHU- 





OMMONWEALTH OF 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
‘1o the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of PHINEAS GREEN, late 
of Reading, in said County, deceased, Greeting 

Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by Mary A. 
GREEN, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to her, the executrix therein named, and that 
she may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties 
on her bond pursuant to said will and statute; You are 
hereby cit to appear at a Probate Court, to be held 
at Cambridge, in sala County of Middlesex, on the fourth 
Tuesday of June inst., at nine o'clock before noon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the ty called the 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at ston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this fifth day of June, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 

3t237 5h TYLER, Register. 





O THE HONORABLE THE JUDGE OF 
THE PROBATE COURT IN AND FOR THE 
COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX: Respectfully represents 
DANIEL GOWING of Wilmington, in said County, 
and SARAH GOWING, his wife, that they are desirous 
of os Annie Lycholem, otherwise called Jennie 
Lycholm, a child of Ferdinand Lycholm of Sweden, 
and Hannah Lycholm of Boston, County of Suffolk, 
his wife, which said child was born in sald Boston, on 
the thirteenth day of December, A. D., 1874; that the 
said parents of said child wilfully deserted her on June 
13th, 1876, and went to parts unknown, and have not 
since been heard from, and have neglected to support 
said child since said desertion; Wherefore we pray 
for leave to adopt said child, and that her name may 
be changed to that of Annie Lycholm Gowing. Dated 
this fourth day of June, A. D., 1883. 
DANIEL GOWING. 


SARAH GOWING. 


Ore hired OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
= the a n —, it is sets -_—_ a the peti 
joners no’ e sal nts o c to appear 
Probate Court to betholden at Cambri and 
said County of Middlesex, on the second Tuesday 
of July next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any they have, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted, by serving them, if found in 
this State, with a copy of said tition and this order, 
one, ar at least before said Tuesday, and if not, by 


ata 
for 


pu ing the same three successive w » in the 
newspaper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last atl seven 
oe before said Tu °f 
itness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, ee Judge 
of said Court, this sixth day of June, e year 
hundred and -three, 


one thousand t 
3tz3. oigh J. H. 





$5 to $20 keciuaitaritend ore 





Register. 


HERRIGTON’S IMPROVED 


IS NOW MANUFACTURED BY US. 


For Price-Lists and TesTimMontrALs, address 


KEENE, N. 
EVERETT 


H. 


3t23 





POTATO-DIGCER 


CLIPPER MACHINE WORKS 


& SMALL, 


THE CLIPPER: 
MACHINE WORKS, 


KEENE, N. H., 
Are the ONLY OWNERS and LEGAL MAKERS of 
the celebrated Ts 


Clipper Mowing Machines 
Formerly made at Yonkers, N. Y. But D. 8. Morgan 
of Brockport is pushing a machine upon the farmers as 
the New Clipper, intimating that the Old Clipper is not 
in the market. e wrongfully takes the title of the 
Clipper, and attempts dishonorably to build a business 
. on the name of our long-established and reputable 

ower. 

We offer the Mowers for 1883, and extra parts to fit 
any Clippers made since 1863. For Prick Lists and 


PAMPHLETS, address 
rHE CLIPPER MACHINE WORKS, Keene, N. H. 


EVERETT & SMALL, Agents, Boston. 





Agents, Boston. 





Patented De« 


in heavy or light grass. 
Circulars free. Address 





4123 


The forks are attached to the handles in such a manner as to 


Because of running closer to the ground, it will do better work than any other 
Sixth, It has higher wheels than any other. 


THE MUDGETT HAY TEDDER, 


WITH IMPROVED 


FORK. 





mber 18, 1877. 


render breakage almost impossible The ad 


vantages we claim for this machine over all others, are, First, The Fork A careful study of the cut will show 
the working of it plainer than it can be described. S: /, On account of the peculiar construction of the 
Fork, it can be run closer to the ground. If it strikes the turf, or an obstruction of any kind, it slides over in 
stead of digging into it. Vhird, For the same reason it will run one-third lighter than any other Fourth, 


Fyth, It will work equally well 


B. & J. W. BELCHER, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Or WHITTEMORE BROS., 80 So. Market St., Boston. 








DIPHTHERIA 


26teop45 


CrRouP, a 
JOHNSON’S ANODYNE LIN 
tively prevent these terrible diseases, 
cases out of ten 

sent free by mail. 
better than cure. 


BRONCHITIS. 
IMENT will posi- 
and will cure nine 
Information that will save many lives, 
Don't delay a moment. Prevention is 
1 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, Massa. 


ASTHMA 





TIGER SULKY 





THE BEST 1§ THE CHEAPEST. 


N CALLING ATTENTION TO OUR 
Sulky Rake trade, we take pleasure in saying that 
since the introduction ofthe Tiger Rake in New Eng- 
land in 1876, the demand has been without a parallel 
in the history of the Sulky Rake trade. The testimony 
in its praise has become universal, and we predict for 
the harvest of 1883, a sale at least FIVE times as great 
as that of any other Sulky Rake. 

lo those desiring a first class Rake we recommend 
the TIGER as being the Rake of all others to buy, and 
the only Rake that has been in actual use five seasons, 
and proven itself strong enough to stand the tests of a 
Horse Dump Rake. It undergoes no change, and best 
of all, needs none. It is warranted to do as good work 
To any who may desire a Hand Dump Rake, or for 
any cause, a cheaper Rake than the TIGER, they 
do well to consult with our Agents, as we make a 
specialty of the Rake trade—have several different 
makes, and dealing in them as we do by the thousand, 
our Agents are able to sell a superior article at about 
the same price an inferior article would cost, coming 
fromany other source. With this assurance, we trust 
none will order without having first consulted our 
Agents. 

We also have a large stock of MOWERS, and any 
thing that is wanted for the Hay Field or Barn, in the 
way of Machinery. Call early and see for yourself. 


GEHEO. TYLER, 
19 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


Gen'l Agent for New England. 





ADOW KING MOWER. 


ME 





THIS FAVORITE MOWER still commands 
the attention of the farmers of the world. For several 
years we have been unable to fill all orders. I suggest 
that parties intending to buy, give subject early atten 
tion. Descriptive catalogue?free. 


10t18 FRED ATWOOD, Winterport, Me. 


EATON’S ALARM SIGNAL. 


The Only Sure Protection 
Of Corn and other Crops, 


From the depredation of crows and other 
birds. One of the most ingenious inventions ever 
produced. By being set in the evening, it will dis 
charge a series of guns at regular intervals through 
the next day, commencing as early inthe morning as 
desired, which make a report as loud as a rifle. 

It is well known that nothing will alarm birds equal 
to the report of a gun and the smell of powder. No 
crow or other bird has the courage to linger within 
sound of it. 

It will save many times its cost in a single season, 
and will last a life time. It is simple and inexpensive 
to operate, Send for circular or call and see it. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


5t21 43 south Market St., Boston, Mass. 


The “Monitor” Self Dump 


=) ter 4? bon 
yo 





—— mm, 


The strongest and most compact Rake ever offered 
for sale. 

All important parts made of best refined wrought 
iron, and every part to be seen at a glance. 

No ratchet plates, pawls or springs to break or get 
out of order. 

Wheels hang and turn on a solid wrought axle same 
as a carriage wheel. 

Easily operated by a child, 

Adapted for smooth or rough land, and light or 
heavy grass. 

Examine the “Monitor” before purchasing. 


Higganum M’f'g, Corporation, 
38 So. Market 8t., Boston, Mass., 
24atf 





and Higganum, Conn. 





} 
| 


| 





BRECK & SONS 


Agriculturalists, 
y BOSTO: 





CIVEN AWAY. 
OSS ROSE DECORATED TEA SETS, 


i French China Gold Band Tea Sets, Stone Chima 
Dinner Sets, and hundreds of other PREMIUMS to 


rsons — up TEA CLUBS. Send tal ca: 
for Catalogue, including 5 one cent songs FREE. 
AMOY TEA CO., 
13t13 333 Broadway, Providence, R. I. 





ELASTIC PAINTS 50 cts. per gal. 


Also Black Diamond Cement for a gut- 
ters, cisterns, etc. ELASTIC PAINT CO., 
Hun St., Bost 








Grocers 


55 ORNT Bowie ALLENS 









foe water, "Made en- 
herbs, such es Dende. 


firely of roptsand) ane. 
eos ate fee ea aneeps apa for 














and last twice as long as any other Horse Dump Rake. | 


will | 








WALTER A. WOOD MOWERS, 


44,226 SOLD IN (882. 


MUDGETT HAY TEDDER 


An ®00-pound horse will work with ease Has 


springs on the teeth to keep them from breaking. 


New Champion Horse Rake. 


is better than any other: It has an 
the hay from rolling and 
working around the 


Reasons why it 
oscillating clearer that keeps 
working out at the and 
wheels. 

It has patent sled-runner teeth to prevent seratching 


It will rake very large windrows or bunch up the 
windrows. A boy can easily operate it, as it is very 
simple, and nothing about it to get out of order 


It will rake clean in light or very heavy grass or in 
green grass. 
We are confident it will give better satisfaction than 


any other in the market. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


80 & 82 South Market Street, BOSTON, 


SCROFULA, 


and all scrofulous diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, Eczema, 
Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Carbuncles, Boils, and 
Eruptions of the Skin, are the direct result of an im. 
pure state of the blood. 

To cure these diseases the blood must be purified 
and restored to a healthy and natural condition. 


| AYER'S SARSAPARILLA has for over forty years been 


recognized by eminent medica! authorities as the most 
owerful blood purifier in existence. It frees the system 
rom all foul humors, enriches and strengthens the 


| blood, removes all traces of mercurial treatment, and 








proves itself a complete master of all scrofulous dis 
eases. 
A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores. 

“Some months ago I was troubled with ecrofulous 
sores (ulcers) on my lege. The limbs were badly swol- 
len and inflamed, and the sores discharged large quan 
tities of offensive matter. Every remedy I tried failed, 
until | used AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, of which I have 
now taken three bottles, with the result that the sores 
are healed, and my general health greatly improved. 
I feel very grateful for the good your medicine has done 
me. Yours respectfully, Mas. ANN O'BRIAN.” 

148 Sullivan St., Neto York, June 24, 1882. 


a7 All persons interested are invited to 
call on Mrs. O'Brian; also upon the Rev. Z. 
P. Wilds of 78 Hast 54th Street, New York 
City, who will take pleasure in testifying to 
the wonderful efficacy of Ayer'’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, not only in the cure of this lady, but 
in his own and many other cases within his 
knowledge. 

The well-known writer on the Boston Herald, B. W. 
BALL, Rochester, N. H. writes, June 7, 1882 

“Having suffered severely for some years with 
Eczema, and having failed to find relief from other 
remedies, I have made use, during the past three 
months, of AYER’S BARSAPARILLA, which has effected 
a complete cure. I consider it a magnificent remedy 
for all blood diseases.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


stimulates and regulates the action of the digestive 
and assimilative organs, renews and strengthens the 
vital forces, and speedily cures Rheumatism, Catarrh, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, General Debility, and all 
diseases arising from an impoverished condition of 
the blood and a weakened vitality. 

It is incomparably the cheapest blood medicine, on 
account of its concentrated strength and great power 
over disease, 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


34 Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $5. 


50 Lily of the Valley, etc., cards, name on, 10c, 
trample book free with $1 order. Star Card Co., Clin 
tonville, Ct 22eops7 


Elegant Hand Bouquet, Pond Lily, Horseshoe 


Gold & Silver Chromo Cards, no2 alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. 1. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y 
26t1-12teop 


MANHOOD! 


KNOW i] 
A Book for Every Man! 


Young, Middle-aged and Old. 


The untold miseries that result from indiscretion in 
= life may be alleviated and cured. ose who 
doubt this assertion should purchase and read the 
new medical work published by the Peabody Medi- 
cal Inetitute oston, entitled the Science of 
Life: or, Self Preservation. It is not only a 
complete and perfect treatise on Manhood, Exhausted 
Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature 
Decline in man, Errors of Youth, etc., but it contains 
one hundred and twenty-five prescriptions for acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is inval- 
uable, #0 proved by the author, whose experience for 
21 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. It contains 300 pages, bound in 
beautiful embossed covers, full gilt, embellished with 
the very finest steel engravings, guaranteed to be a 
finer work in every sense—mechanical, literary or pro- 
feasional—than any other work retailed in this country 
for $2.50, or the money will be refunded. Price only 
$1.25 by mail. Gold Medal awarded the author by 
the National Medical Association. Illustrated sample 
sent on receipt of six cents. Send now. 

A EABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, or 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch rr Boston, 
Mass. The author may be Ited on di 
requiring ekil) and experience +0 


New York & New England R, R, 


FOR 
Philadelphia, : 
Baltimore & ton 
Washington, days. 












with through 
trains to 

South and Weat. 
‘rains leave Bos 
m at 6.30 P. M. 
and Sun 


The Favorite Line 
with Pullman cars 
around New York 
City without 
change via Trans- 
fer Steamer Mary- 


land, connecting days. 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 
On Boston and Hudson River trains, via Hartford. 
Direct communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and Catskill Mountains. 


"FOR 
Grand Central 
Depot, 
New York. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Special Fast Express Train, with Parlor Cars, leaves 
Boston, at 7.00 P. M. week days, connecting with ele- 
ant steamers “CITY OF WORCESTER” and “CITY 
)F BOSTON.” 


and 10.30 P. M. 
Sundays. Pull. 
man Palace Cars 
run thro’ on night 
trains. Morning 
train leaves New 
York at 10.59. 


Leave Boston at 
9 A.M. and 6.30 P. 
M., arrive 3.18 P. 
M. and 6.17 A.M 
Returning, leave 
New York at 11.34 
P. M. week days, 


New Line to 


155th Street New 
York with 6th and 
0th Avenue Lines 


Via New York Ci- 
ty and Northern 


. . eaves 
Boston at 9 A. M.| of Elevated Rail- 
connecting at | New York. way. 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 
Express Trains leave Boston at 9 A. M., 3.10 and 5.46 
P.M. Returning at 8.15 and 11.20 A. M. and 4.30 P. M. 





Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, -— 


Was street, 322 Washington street, corner 
Milk, at Station, foot of Summer street, Boston. 
8. M. FELTON, Jr. A. C. KENDALL, 
General Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 




















From the Washington Star. 
THE OFFERIN%. 





BY BEN DOUGLAS. 





On a green velvet bank 
Of a pure silvery stream, 
That plays down the valley by breezes carassed, 
Like a heart wandering out with a treasure of love, 
Or the joy of a soul on its way to rest 
On a moss-cushioned bank 
That walled up a stream, 
A bright little child, of a mother in heaven, 
In the bridal of summer would thoughtlessly play, 
In the wildness of mirth to the innocent given. 


On the cheek of the child, 
On the bank of the stream, 
Sat the beauty and bloom of delight-mingled hours ; 
A necklace and garlands she daintily wove, 
While she held in her hand a bouquet of flowers. 
As she gazed with a sinile 
On the waters below 
With a mirror put there by a Nymph of the Sea, 
She flung to her image a rich, fragrant blossom, at 
And murmured, “ ’Tis votive—I plucked it for thee! 


On the breast of the stream 
It fast floated away, 
Which the child in its joy failed to see, 
And, laughing, she gave, until her sweet treasures 
Were all tlung away, one by one, in her glee. 
Was the child in a dream 
On that soft velvet bank? 

On a Chariot of Wonder her thought is conveyed, 
And the clouds of her eyes are dissolving in tears, 
Bright pearl-drops of soul, which her horror hath 

made. 


“Give, O give back my flowers!" 
Broke the hush of the scene, 
As she shrieked from that bright bank of velvet and 
bloom; 
But the stream danced along and laughed at her 


t ’ 
And the hills answered back like a taunt from the 
tomb. 
And now on the bank 
Of that clear winding stream, 
When the days and the years have grown older and 
died, 


hear the same call, “O give back my flowers,”’ 


Wwe 


As if *twere the child that once sobbed there and cried. | 


That child of the stream 
Is in heaven, I know, 
But was once emblematic of Man since the Fall; 
Each hour is a blossom, each week is a flower, 
And Life’s the bouquet in the hands of us all; 
Cast it not on the stream, 
Though its banks be of gold. 
Let each bud be a blessing, each flower be a prayer, 
And its fragrance ascend to the Giver of Bloom, 
Who keepeth the motherless child in His care. 


The Story Teller. 





From Temple Bar. 


A STRANGE WOOING. 


I dare not precisely name the scene of this 
story. Somewhere betwixt the tropics stands 
a mud-built, ruinous town, very mean, dirty 
and unwholesome. Low green hills and 
woods lie behind it, and a gray sea before. 
In times not long past, fleets used to ride be- 
yond the surf, and rich caravans started daily 
for the inland wilds. That glory has depart- 
ed, but its ruins amaze the stranger to-day. 





Amid the ragged, sun-bleached thatch of 
negro hovels, lofty walls stand, red and 


crumbling, with windowless eyes that blink 
toward the ocean. Down at the water's edge, 
built upon rocks that clang and strain under 
the beating of the surf, stands a castle. The 
guns are honey-combed, the pavements brok- 
en, the walls bear a crop of jungle weeds ; but 
it rises hoar and stately, a marvel of antique 
grandeur. Neither time, nor siege, nor tem- 
yest has reft one solid stone from another. 
Vhen storms roll high the thundering surge 
without, a rainbow spans its seaward front; 
when winds lie hushed of an afternoon, and 
the rocks burn white, its lofty keep and sur- 
rounding galleries throw a giant shadow on 
the strand. 

The jungle has crept in, steadily and softly. 
Lank goats and sheep of peculiar breed graze 
in the streets. Through the middle of the 
town, a ditch, half-dry, sluggishly oozes and 
reeks between embankments of ancient ma- 
sonry—a foul ditch, though mantled with vel- 
vet rosettes of pistia. They catch wild beasts 
of prey therein—creatures that make night 
clamorous pursuing scared poultry. and belat- 
ed lambs. But among the ragged palms and 


dusty India-rubbers, ten or twelve great 
houses still tower above the wilderness of 


thatch; outside they have high garden walls 
and big gateways; within, cool colonnades 
and balconies, parquetrie floors, and the rest 
of it. Most of them are tenanted by officials, 
but the impoverished heirs still occupy a few. 
Among those who keep the family mansion, 
is a widow named Rudger. Her late husband 
had been a clerk, with whom his master’s 
daughter fell in love. She was a haltf-caste, 
but her yellow hand brought Rudger this 
house, and a business not yet wholly destroyed 
by the vigilance of our cruisers, and the com- 
petition of younger settlements. The lady 
bore two daughters, and then after several 
years’ interval, a third. The circumstances 
of the family were still such as enabled Rud- 
ger to send the eldest girls away to school, 
when they reached the proper age. But he 
died while little Mary was still too young to 
go from home, and the widow's resources 
scarcely availed to pay for the girls whose 
) ) 
education was begun. Perhaps Mrs. Rud- 
ger’s grief was not unconsoled when she saw 
Mary could not have foreign schooling. 
“The family,” of course, should be in position 
to meet any rival, whether at the counting- 
house, or the piano; but Mrs. Rudger may 
very well have thought that learning is a great 
expense to parents, and a great trouble to 
children. She herself had been brought up 
among slaves. Her English was shaky, and 
she had never been able to read what she did 
not know by heart. Yet her in life 
had been notable—she had married a young 
man ‘‘all white,” who never complained ; 


success 


Mary, a quadroon, with double her share of | 


the superior race, might do as well, or better. 

Mrs. Rudger naturally overlooked certain 
differences in the situation. Her own mother 
had felt for her child that respect which the 
negress instinctively yields to white or semi- 
white blood, though it be in what is else her 
own flesh. She resented familiarity in nurses 
and slaves toward her daughter, took counsel 
with her husband, and insisted that the child’s 
manners, if not her mind, should be pure 
white. And so the girl grew up quiet and de- 
mure, resembling the usual pattern of a young 
lady, as much as circumstances would allow. 
No one would have suspected that her brain 
was full of charms and fetiches, omens, love- 
philtres ; that she feared Obi, loved a negro 


song, a negro tale, all that is negro in ethics; | 


that the principles, and even the pleasures, of 


| eavesdropping. 


civilized life, were never appreciated, though | 


endured. A veneer of training hid these im- 
pressions while her husband lived, but they 
worked through it as she grew older, and the 
necessity of restraint disappeared. 











would be too old for the rod, and meanwhile 
she cherished hatred, always growing, against 
white people and their ways. ‘The moment of 
resistance came earlier than might have been 
expected. Ter sisters, so long removed from 
the Climate of their birthplace, withered under 
ceaseless fits of fever. Her mother, satisfied 
with the progress made, stood neutral. And 
Mary was a strong, fearless girl in her teens. 
She resisted chastisement, and she won a vic- 
tory. 

From that day the old life was renewed. 
Learning was not to be shuffled off, but 
clothes and habits might. The sisters, in de- 
spair, tried the influence of tears; but it was 
too late. Possibly entreaties might have been 
successful, once ; but coming aver severity, 
they could but raise contempt. After a time, 
everything was yielded, in shame and sorrow. 
For many months after her triumph, Mary re- 
fused to touch a book, to speak English, even 
to wear anything besides the native petti- 
coat. Amusement unceasing was found in 
the sports and gossip so long disused. The 
courtyard was always full of girls, who 
laughed and shrieked from morning till night. 
The Misses Rudger could understand nota 
tithe of the loud conversation, which was 
lucky for their peace; not that Mary would 
choose or tolerate vicious companions. Her 
friends were the best of their kind, but they 
spoke with the frankness of savages who live 
always in a crowd together, and have not two 
words for a spade. But I cannot honestly 
profess to think that they did Mary real mis- 








|} and I withdrew 


chief. The bloom of a peach is very pretty, 
| but the fruit is as sweet and pure without it. 

After a while Mary tired somewhat of her 
freedom. ‘The earliest feelings of woman- 
hood began to stir. Romping with other 
girls no longer satisfied her wholly. Once 
more she read a little, shamefacedly, and in 
private. Then she could be persuaded some- 
times to dress and visit such friends of the 
family as were ‘‘colored” like herself; for 
years she would not willingly speak with a 
white woman, and the suggestion of meeting 
| a white man, would send her back into bar- 
| barism. ‘The sisters had learned some tact 
| by experience, and they gradually brought 

her through this stage. But it was well un- 
| derstood in the settlement that the youngest 
| Miss Rudger, when met by chance, was not 
to be addressed by male-kind. 

Mary was near eighteen years old when the 
town where she dwelt became our base of op- 
erations for a short, but anxious war. At 
the house where I was quartered, the Misses 
Rudger were intimate, and I soon met the 
elder two. But my gentle hostess feared, 
above everything, lest Mary should be no- 
ticed and turned to ridicule by supercilious 
subalterns. When the troops began to arrive, 
she tried her utmost to keep the girl at home, 
but a further developmgnt now showed itself. 





| He 
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Abating none of her angry shyness for man- | You have a strange way of wooing,” I said. 


kind of the white persuasion, she much fan- | 
cied looking at handsome young officers, who | 


were frequent enough in the streets. She 
wished only to see them; if they looked at 
her, as well they might, she trembled with 
passion. 
often, or so many hours at atime. Itis true, 
as Mrs. told me afterward, with a blush 
'and a laugh, that she tore them off more 





fiercely than ever, on returning indoors, and | , sere" 
, | ing scored his points cleverly. 


vowed that each walk should be the last. But 
nature had its way. 

It was accident which gave me at length 
the pleasure of a very briet acquaintance. A 
West Indian regiment was landing, and Mrs. 
——, my hostess, had gone to see the show. 
I had returned, and was sitting, very drowsy, 
in along-armed chair in the veranda. Sud- 


Never had the girl worn clothes so | 


denly I became conscious of a fresh young | 





voice, talking eagerly, and Mrs. reply- 
I gathered that the one asked if I was 
no. It was my 


Ing. 


at home, and the other said 


duty to undeceive them, but while thinking of 


it, | dozed off. The same voice, much near- 
er, roused me again. 


broken English, it was vehemently lauding 


the uniform of the West Indians—a burst of 


yellow, scarlet and blue—which only a pyro- 
technist or a negro, could dispassionately ad- 
mire. 

‘And what did you think of the officers ?” 
asked Mrs. ; 

“Oh, beautiful! Fine men! 
they look! And some of them will be deat 

The tones were so sweet and earnest that I 





How brave 
1 > 


remember imagining a face to match—dark | 


eyes, wide with pity, a soft mouth drooping, 
and little hands outspread for emphasis. 

“What! are they all handsome men?” 
asked shrewd Mrs. , laughing. ‘Surely 
not Mr. Blank ?” 

“Oh, not Mr. Blank!” 

‘“‘Nor Mr. other Blank ?” 

“Not that one, of course, either.” 

“Oh, indeed! Then which of the officers 
was so beautiful and so brave ?” 

This seemed the last moment for decorous 
Yawning loudly, I pushed 
back my chair, came into view of the window, 
lit a cheroot, and entered with all the surprise 
I could command. The ladies were taking 





| tea; the younger, in fact had suddenly buried | 
in the cup as much of her face as would enter | 
| that receptacle. 


Upon Mrs. *s flurried 
introduction, she rose and primly curtseyed, 
after the fashion of Cape Town ladies in the 
last century. I saw a girl, very pretty, tall 
and delicately shaped. The negro strain 
showed itself in crisply-waving hair, un- 
glossed, dark complexion, and full, tremul- 
ous mouth. Miss Rater had in its utmost 
beauty, that velvet eye which is peculiar to 
the mixed breed. Neither white woman nor 
negress ever shows it. Those who have not 
seen a mulatto girl of the happiest type, can- 
not imagine what is meant by velvet eyes. It 
is less a matter of expression, than of shade, 
tone, or feature. Mary did not lose it when 
she positively scowled at me with bewitching 
ferocity. Her face was crimson, her lips 
quivered with anger and shyness. Vainly I 
tried to make her speak. To the extreme an- 
noyance of Mrs. , she would not reply, 

as quickly as I could. My 
hostess then pened her gently, and the 
girl’s temper blazed. She rushed home, 
threw off her muslins and laces, and vowed 
she would seek a friend no more among the 
hateful whites. 

The sisters: came moaning to our house. 
They doted on Mary, wild little savage as she 
was. Mrs. scarcely less fond, sought 
her out. It was no use. The hint of suspi- 
cion of a confidence which a natural enemy—a 
white man—might have heard, was enough to 
set the child’s brain going. She collected her 
little negress friends, and renewed the old 











| racket. 


Little Mary, therefore, had no such in- 


fluences about her, as had her mother at the 
same age. ‘The negresses took sole charge of 
her, and they moulded her spirit after their 
own. It chanced that there were 


children then in the settlement, and the house- | 


hold fell more and more into native habits. 
Arrayed in garments many-colored, of the 


latest fashion which had reached that distant | 


spot, Mrs. Rudger paid occasional calls, or 
sometimes gave a tea-party. The bright- 
eyed little girl was her companion, in silk 
stockings, flounces, and feathered hat. But 
on returning from these duties, the mother 


-, | where, now. 
no white | 


**At least,” said Mrs. at length, **be 
persuaded to wear proper clothes.” 

“These are good enough for me,” Mary 
sullenly replied. ‘I do not wish to bea 
white girl.” 

‘But, darling, there are soldiers every- 
You will certainly be seen.” 

‘I am just as much dressed as any of my 
real friends. They are not ashamed if the 
soldiers see them. I don’t understand.” 

But Mrs. knew that she did under- 
stand, and persisted for sheer pride and tem- 
per. Mary would not appear in the court- 
yard until she saw the gates closed. 

The West Indian regiment, which had in- 








| directly caused these regrettable events, was 


donned an ample dressing-gown, with nothing | 


underneath, decked her head and arms with | 


jewelry, and received native ladies for pleas- 
ure. The daughter, meanwhile, played with 
the slave children of the household, in the 
shortest of petticoats for her only raiment— 
less than that, sometimes—and thus she re- 
ceived, consciously, as they were given, 
such idzas of life’s philosophy as a self-indul- 
gent, lazy, but not ill-disposed race of ne- 
groes entertain. 

In the state to which such training would 
lead a girl, the sisters found her. They re- 
turned from school young women, and Mary 
was eight years old. Severe discipline, in an 
old-fashioned seminary of Cape Tou, had 
made them thrifty, pious, and proper. Every 
single thing and person at home eodied them 
terribly. The saucy slave girls, three parts 
naked, but laden with gold ornaments; the 
noisy men still more lightly clothed ; the dirt, 
and the untidiness, made them bitterly 
ashamed. But worst of all was the degrada- 
tion, as they called it, of their mother and 
sister. The girls had been nota little im- 
pressed by Mrs. Rudger’s grandeur, when she 
came on board to welcome them; for their 
notions of dress or taste were scarcely more 
correct than hers. They vowed, as did all 
resent, that Mary was a little angel disguised 
in silk stockings and flounces. But on reach- 
ing the big, shabby house, they saw with dis- 
may the usual transformation. Mrs. Rudger 
jumped out of her stays, so to speak, and the 
little angel abandoned all her disguises. It 
was too early yet to interfere. ‘The good sis- 
ters wept and prayed that night. 

No later than the morning, they attacked 
the system. Mrs. Rudger gave way at once, 
agreed, lamented, speuit—bes never per- 
formed. Mary’s condition, moral and spiritu- 
al, proved to be worse than the worst they 
had expected. She could neither read, nor 
write nor speak ing beyond a few com- 
mon expressions, and a few sentences of the 
Catechism, to which she attached no meaning. 
Mrs. Rudger herself was alarmed and an 
to learn the result of her neglect. It dis- 
graced ‘‘the family.” Going to the other ex- 
treme, she would have the child metamor- 
phosed all round in an instant. And the 
child stubbornly refused. Whence it hap- 
pened that within twenty-four hours of her 
sisters’ arrival, Mary was sobbing in bed, very 
sore and full of evil assions. She tried to 
run away, but the faithless slaves betrayed 
her. ore punishment followed, and, in 


short, the girl was whipped into submission. 
But the change yt ete The sis- 
not er in view, 

and old companions pe at the window, 
waylaid her in corners, and kept the spirit of 
savagery y rack The Misses were by 
no means to change such a disposition. 
Mary longed for the time to come when she 


| 
| 
| 





quartered in the castle. 

I spent some pleasant evenings at mess 
there, the guest ofa young lieutenant, whom 
I will call Pickering. A good soldier he was, 
and a good fellow, but one of those whom 
competitive examination does not distinguish. 
Failing even for the line, he accepted a West 
Indian commission rather than none. By 
family and fortune Pickering had the influence 
which can always help a man in the field, 
though useless in the ‘piping times.” A 
brigadier named him ‘‘gallopper,” and so he 
escaped the garrison duty on which his regi- 
ment was kept back. The advance was ex- 
pected from day to day, and Pickering hur- 
riedly sent his traps to the General's quarters. 
He himself followed after tiffin. Perhaps the 
vin du depart had been copious ; perhaps the 
sun was bewilderingly hot; anyhow, Picker- 
ing lost himself, at an hour when no one but 
the poorest negroes stir abroad. He wan- 
dered, angry and desperate, until he came 
across a house evidently European. Throw- 
ing himself against the crazy leaks he burst 
them open. A bevy of native girls playing 
about the yard, ran together, and screamed. 
Pickering took no notice of them, but walked 
toward the staircase, which, as usual, opened 
on the court. So my friend says, and has 
said from the beginning. But malicious gos- 
sip declared that he ran straight into the arms 
of Miss Mary Rudger, who was attired in her 
usual ry me think that the truth lies 
betwixt these stories. Mary was present, but 
her comrades shielded her from sight. 


Pickering marched up stairs, and presented 


himself before the maiden sisters. eir con- 
fusion is not to be told, but they gave him a 
guide and sent him on his way. Next day 


there was tremendous activity among the pur- 
veyors of scandal. By breakfast time every 
mess was laughing at the adventure. But my 
hostess was really alarmed. Hurrying to Mrs. 
Rudger’s house, she found the lady raving. 
This public — had outraged all the 
ride which a m takes in respectability. 
She had knocked Mary down with a rollin 
in, or some implement of that nature, an 
Irs. —— found the poor girl in bed, her 
forehead bound with dirty towels, and she 
anxious to die and end the miseries of exist- 
ence. 
Between the infuriated parent, who vowed 
she would resume the discipline of the rolling- 
in, and the maiden sisters weeping helpless- 
y, Mary’s condition was pitable. Mrs. 
begged to have her for a while, and the moth- 
er, in consenting, loudly hoped that she would 
never return. irl was to our 
house in a covered hammock of mine. I saw 
little of her. In those last few days everyone 
va busy. War soe Woman. 
e marched country ; we fought 
some battles ; wilh, Baa down’ agai 
While * dining and 


er = a 
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In the prettiest of 











giving to dinner, I was scarcely more than 
conscious of our pretty visitor. She sat very 

rim and still, dressed to the chin and knuc- 

les. So the time passed, mostly consumed 
in bed and banquet. For in those anxious 
months every one had contracted obligations 
of friendship which he hastened to pay. 
When my own departure was fixed, Mr. and 
Mrs. —— would not be outdone by the mili- 
tary. They invited the chaplain and the 
judge, the chiefs of police and customs, the 
doctor, all the civil authorities. 

The night before, I dined with Pickering’s 
we org Witticisms, carefully stored and 
polished in our absence, descended on his 
ruiltless head. Themes for laughter were 
fow in that dreary garrison. ‘‘For Heaven's 
sake,” he cried, ‘‘let me see this young lady ! 
Where does one meet her?” On learning 
that she was resident in my quarters, he 
begged me to present him, and | promised, 
with great hopes of fun. On asking Mrs. 
*s leave to introduce a friend, at the 
banquet, it was granted without inquiry. We 
descended so soon as my servant announced 
that Mary entered the drawing-room. Very 
soldierly and handsome Pickering looked, in 
his mess jacket and white trousers, as I led 
him up to Mrs. ——. She gave me a look of 
reproach when I named him. Mary, who sat 
beside her, would not even glance at us, but 
sat red and pouting, a lovely little fury. 
Pickering took a place by her, and chatted 
gayly, asking no reply. And when dinner 
was served, he calmly appropriated her, talk- 
ing all the while; Mary trembled with anger, 
but did not know how to resist. 

If the youth’s conduct was rather fast, the 
girl’s was worse than rude. She gave him 
neither word nor look, though he was very 
pleasant and respectful.. She would have 
changed her face to that of a Gorgon if she 
could, but the powers would not aid, and it 
remained bewitchingly pretty. Pickering 
nearly lost his temper at her obstinacy. 
When Mrs. began her small warnings of 
retirement, he quietly said: ‘If people ask 
me the color of your eyes, I shall not be able 
to tell them.” No movement. ‘Is it not 
to be known of man?” No answer. ‘Of 
course I shall never learn it now!” A slight 
thrill of emphatic assent. ‘‘For you will run 
to your room, jump into bed, and ery your 
eyes clean out!” If his dazzled gaze could 
distinguish, Pickering received sudden en- 
lightment on the point at issue. But he 
smiled sweetly, and whispered at the door: 
“T feel easier! You have not tears enough 
to quench those fires !” 

‘*‘She’s charming!” he murmured, seating 
himself by me—‘‘absolute perfection !” 

‘All that ?” I asked, laughing. 

‘Every single bit you can imagine.” 

‘‘What? You don’t mean seriously 
nodded. It was no business of mine. 








” 





“The girl is strange, confoundedly, and the 
circumstances are not exactly familiar. I 
have to tame a little wild-cat. It’s something 
gained,” he said, slowly filling his glass, 
‘that the prey will not escape while the 
hunter takes well-earned refreshment.” I 
laughed. ‘‘Bet you an even tenner that she 
is in the drawing-room when we return, and 
that I make her speak ?” 

Done—booked—I lost! Certainly Picker- 

In the drawing-room he leisurely approach- 
ed, cup in hand, and said aloud: ‘They de- 
clare, Miss Rudger, that we have met before. 
I have given my word of honor that we have 
not. I saw your sister once, [ believe, but I 
could never have forgotten you.” 


strongly disapproved; his brother oflicers 
ridiculed while they envied him—for theirs 
was a dreary life. But little serious advance 
had been made even yet. If Mary lost some- 
thing of her shyness as weeks passed by, she 
lost nothing of her distrust. This shrewd 
lover perceived that it was time to strike 
again. 

One day he carelessly complained of a head- 
ache and sickness. Mary had heard with a 
cruel indifference of other mishaps, but these 
symptoms alarmed her. It is painfully droll 
to observe a mingling of pride with the horror 
which African creoles entertain toward their 
native disease. It is the deadliest of non- 
epidemic maladies, and it always strikes the 
white man—seldom themselves. To Euro- 
pean science it is mysterious in beginning, 
course and termination, while their rude arts 
conquer it, or they think they do. These 
facts comfort the negro and the creole under 
their consciousness of inferiority. ‘The white 
man may be semi-divine, but the fever is his 
master; the colored man may be a dog, but 
he masters the fever. I am not sure that 
Mary would have suffered agonies worth de- 
scription if Pickering had taken cholera; but 
this was a different case. She displayed such 
a pretty interest and concern, that the youth 
was almost tempted to rely on his own merits. 
Luckily he resisted this impulse, and next 
day it was announced that Lieutenant Picker- 
ing ‘thad got the fever.” 

The natural course of this horrid malady 
lends itself to deception at the opening 
stages. Mary was not surprised to see her 
lover waiting for the usual promenade, pale 
and heavy-cyed, but able to take part in the 
conversation. When he suddenly, languidly, 
ut his arm round her, and took a piteous 
Biss, she blushed very much, and gently re- 
pulsed him, but felt no astonishment. It was 
a bad sign only, and her eyes filled. After a 
melancholy dinner with my late hosts, Picker- 
ering grew worse. Ilis glassy eyes began to 
shine, and he talked very fast. Mrs. —— 
would not hear of his returning to the castle. 
She and Mary would nurse him. When that 
young lady added tearful entreaties, Picker- 
ing consented. If I have rightly explained 
her feeling, it will be understood that no ex- 
treme regard for the patient moved her. It 
was the fever she would combat rather than 
the lover she would tend. So a bed and 
things were brought, a room prepared, and 


the night, while his hosts sadly recalled the 
number of bright young fellows who had died, 
as he probably would die. 

But Nemesis will not be trifled with. Be- 
fore dawn, Pickering recognized with a cold 
thrill those pains which he had simulated. 
Getting out of bed to rouse his ‘boy,’ the ag- 
ony of that movement made him groan. The 
doctor came at once and ‘exhibited blue pill.’ 


the disease, was greatly surprised to find her 
yatient back in its first stage. He kissed 
Mary again when she entered the breakfast- 
room, and she neither blushed nor repulsed 
him. ‘The counterfeit had not been suspect- 
ed, but the truth was manifest. The arm 





| 


All listened with amusement, save Mrs. —, | 


who blushed. ‘There was a pause. 

“I am not mistaken ?” asked Pickering. 

‘‘Perhaps you did not see me,” the girl 
AD acne painfully, yet not ill-pleased. 

**T will vow I did not; and this is a subject 
on which I'll permit no misapprehension in 
future.” Then he sat down beside her, and I 
believe she spoke several times before the 
evening finished. I know she smiled once, 
for | remarked that her teeth were as pretty 
as all the rest of her. 

In the next three days Pickering was con- 
stantly about the house. Mrs. and her 
husband liked the young fellow greatly, but 
he seemed to make no progress in his love af- 
fair. So it appeared to us, but he was so 
perfectly content that when at length I sailed, 
an eccentric commission was intrusted to me. 
Some days afterward, in the cool of the af- 
ternoon, he called. Mrs. was walking, 
but her husband received the visitor. 

‘I have just presented myself to Mrs. Rud- 
ger,” he began. 

‘‘A curious product of the country, isn’t 
she ?” * 

“A type! If it were possible that old lady 
should undertake a voyage to Europe, I could 
not marry her daughter.” 

“*What ?” 

‘‘Love might run to it, but decency would 
forbid. Where is my little savage ?” 

‘*What on earth do you mean ?” 

“Oh, haven't you noticed that I am over 
head and ears in love with Mary? The 
mother smiles upon me. I feel it yet !” 

*T don’t doubt that you are serious and 
honorable,” exclaimed ‘“‘Allow me to 
say that if you win this girl, you will have as 
brave and as good and as modest a wife as 
ever any lucky fellow gained.” 

**Yes—I know—but she is a desperate little 
savage.” 

Worthy proceeded in high excitement 
to deliver his opinion. Pickering is not dis- 
tinguished for endurance of platitude, and he 
yawned. ‘*Thanks. You are very good. I 
must do things my own wicked way.” 

















Mrs. arrived with Mary, who colored 
and fumed. Pickering gravely advanced, 





seized her hand, and addressed Mrs. : ss] 
have asked Mrs. Rudger to give me this young 
lady to wife. 
temper and training, and they do not frighten 
me. But you know her better. 
loving her; but if you, Mrs. 
that after no time of probation shall I evér 
be proud to show my wife to my mother and 
sisters—I retire !” 

It may be imagined with what a face Mary 
heard this speech. So far as Pickering was 
concerned, she cared not a jot for the ver- 
dict. But for her own self-respect and wo- 
manhood she desired to hear, and waited, pale 
set, her unconscious hand resting in her 
lover’s. Mrs. hesitated, not in doubt of 
the sentenge, but in sheer surprise and be- 
wilderment. Then she cried heartily : ‘‘Mary 
is all good and pure, Mr. Pickering! The 
man who wins her heart can make her mind 
what he will.- You it is, allow me to say so, 
whom I might doubt.” 

Then, as was natural, Mary re-asserted her- 
self. ‘Throwing away the hand that clasped 
hers, she looked Pickering in the face with 
even more wild-cat in her expression than he 
had yet admired. 

Ten are a rude and impertinent boy!” 
And so withdrew, as hot and indignant, as 
stately and as witching, as you please. Pick- 
ering laughed softly. 

Of course she refused to see him, and wept 
when Mrs. urged his claim to courteous 
treatment. He was only mocking her—be- 
sides, she hated him. Live with a white man, 
among ‘‘all white” people. She would die! 
or rather, she would kill herself and every- 
body! He spoke of a mother and sisters, aw- 
fully white, doubtless! Oh, please, dear Mrs. 
, let her go back home, if this must con- 
tinue. She was a wicked girl naturally, and 
something would happen if they teased her! 
‘*Something will happen you” is a negro threat 
of mischief, not to be disregarded. But Mrs. 
was not afraid. 

Time went on, but Pickering’s affairs did 
not progress. Mary would not see him in the 
house, nor would stir abroad. Exercise is not 
essential to creole comfort. But in a month 
or so arrived a number of boxes to the ad- 
dress of Lieutenant Pickering, which he for- 
warded to Mrs. berping eek only one. 
She, in the secret, begged Mary to unpack 
them. All manner of pretty things were 
there, which I had been commissioned to buy 
at Funchal—dainty dresses, hats and shoes, 
and linen simply and gracefully fashioned. 
The French modiste in whom I confided had 
entered with enthusiasm into our romance. 
Mary glowed with admiration as box after box 
displayed its girlish treasures. ‘‘Oh, how 
pretty, pretty !” she exclaimed. 

‘“‘Try this one, dear !” said Mrs. ——, ‘‘and 
this, and this!” The girl tried them, and 
blushed, and nearly cried. ‘*What beautiful 
things white ladies wear!” she sighed, look- 
ing at her own bright image. 

*‘Could you not bear to see Mr. Pickering, 
when you are dressed like that?” asked Mrs. 
softly. The thought was not resented. Mary 
only said, ‘‘It is the dress. My heart is not 


=. 

“Then let us bleach it!” cried Mrs. 
gayly. “The black color does not go very 
eep!” Mary sighed, and began to take off 
the dress, with sad glances at her mirror. 
Mrs. —— saw the truth might be risked. 
“The things are not sent for me, dear. You 
need not disguise yourself again.” 

Mary’s color came and went. She looked 
an inquiry, frowned, shivered a little, and be- 
gan tocry. ‘It is silly of him,” she sobbed, 
nen wicked, when ~a knows what I am.” 

ut there was no trouble in persuading her to 
keep and wear the dresses. The pean Serr ng 
which would have been most difficult to ob- 
tain from a modest English girl, was granted 
by this little savage without one thought sav- 
ing triumph and pleasure. She did not un- 
derstand that the giver might exact gratitude. 
She felt no sense of obligation. present 
descended, as it were, from heaven, and she 
caught it. That Pickering should be con- 
cerned in the transaction was slightly irrita- 
ting, but of course it did not ly matter. 

P ing a wardrobe such as never yet 
been aired in that settlement, could 
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I think I know her faults of | 


| fever crushes a 
| body. 





round her sought support, the eyes that look- 
ed into hers had a wan pleading for life be- 
side love. Pickering had room for no emo- 
tions save despair. Who was he, to master 
and rule this fresh young creature, so strong, 
so cool and collected ? He took her hands in 
his—where the veins already showed blue, and 
the sun-dye had vanished in a single night ; he 
leaned his heavy head on her shoulder, and 
murmured with tears: ‘‘Love me, Mary; 
only say it, for I shall die in two days !” 

You think my friend’s behavior contempti- 
ble? Ido not draw on fancy. The African 
man’s soul before it rots his 
I recall no case in my experience 
where the sufferer did not mourn his life, and 
die each moment in anticipation. No other 
disease has this effect. We saw a hero, a 
giant of stature as of courage, who cried like 
a sick girl as he went home to take the guer- 
don of his bravery. He died in sight of land. 

But Pickering was not so ill-starred. He 
says now that Mary’s whisper saved him, un- 
truthful as it was. Days of pain and wretch- 
edness unspeakable, followed by weeks of im- 
potent misery, reduced him to the likeness of 
a tottering old man. But he never lost con- 
sciousness, nor mistook his love—signs that 
are fatal. A passion which had been half af- 
fected became absorbing; and Mary felt the 
change. She saw that so soon as the sick 
man recovered, she must give him a_ serious 
answer. Without telling herself what that 
should be, she wistfully studied Mrs. - ‘ 
and tried to learn her ways of thought. When 
Pickering was pronounced to be out of dan- 
ger, she suddenly went home, and begged 
from her sisters the instruction so long reject- 
ed. The lover followed as soon as he could 
walk, but Mary would not sce him alone, nor 
would listen to his prayers. ‘The doctor or- 
dered him to England, but he would not con- 
sent to go. Mrs. — brought them to- 
gether at length by a stratagem. Mary was 
pale, but resolved. ‘I am no proper person 
for you to marry !” 

‘‘Let me decide that.” 

‘TI cannot do so. There is your mother 
and the rest.” 

**They would adore you.” 

“Tt is absurd! I am not white, I am igno- 





rant, and worse. Why, you yourself’ — She 
had not courage to finish the sentence on 


which she had placed great faith. Sudden 
blushes choked her. 

“T?—oh! Well, if I didn’t see you, it 
doesn’t matter; and if I did, you can marry 
no one but me.” 


Hler tone changed. ‘Oh, please go away 
| to England, and never come back !” 
‘Not unless you accompany me. I will 


never leave this coast without you.” 
‘But you will die! The fever is returning 
even now. You cannot be wicked as to 


sO 


| throw away your life.” 


I cannot help | 
, tell me | 





“Suicide is a less crime than murder.” 

“Oh! But you are not serious ?” 

‘‘Look at me!” Shyly she raised her eyes 
and let them fall with a deeper blush. Her 
arguments all exhausted, she tried to lash her- 
self to anger, but the wild-cat spirit was 
weakened. It vanished forever in the wrath- 
ful flash of her eye and the shrinking of her 
lithe body as Pickering took her in his arms. 
He felt it, and murmured in sad _ surprise: 
*“*You do not love me at all then?” 

‘**T do not!” Mary answered with emphasis. 

He let her go, and tears of weakness and 
disappointment came into his eyes. The wo- 
man’s heart in her swelled. She came near, 
and took his arm, and whispered, with her 
downcast head upon his breast: ‘‘It was true! 
But perhaps—I think—I may some time !” 


~ * ~ * - * * 


‘But how can you possibly be married be- 





fore the steamer sails,” asked Mrs. - in 
distress. 
“There was another box from Funchal. 


Let us open it while Mary is away.” Every- 
thing needful was there, from orange blos- 
soms to shoes. Mrs. exclaimed: ‘*How 
shall we deceive the child about the purchase 
of these things? I don’t believe there ever 
was such impudence! If Mary knew that her 
wedding dress was ordered within three days 
of your first meeting, she would run into the 
bush again.” 

“Yes! But see what a useful quality is 
conceit sometimes !” 
* * ~ ™ - . + 





Pickering has exchanged into a cavalry 
regiment. His wife is the sweetest, brightest, 
quaintest little lady in the country. 


General Aiseellany. 


THE DOLLAR OF 1804. 


What Collectors Have to Say About it—$l 
Sold for $740. 


In the recent sales at Bangs’s in New York 
the most valuable specimen sold was a silver 
dollar of 1804, which brought $740. It was 
a well-preserved coin and was pronounced 
— by experts. There has been some 

iscussion among collectors as to the 1804 
dollar recently, and it has been asserted that 
some of the coins bearing that date and priz- 
ed by proud owners, had been ahered by 
clever manipulation from earlier dates. It 
was said also that absolute counterfeits had 
been placed in the hands of collectors by de- 
signing persons, and that the really genuine 
1804’s could be counted on the fingers of one 





hand. The dollar of 1804 weighed 4124 
ins. The coin that was sold in New York 


belonged to a Baltimore collector and has 
been for some time in the hands of a well- 
known Philadelphia numismatist. It is said 
to have come from Vienna, but how it found 
its way there no one is able to tell. It is in 
splendid condition. The price expected was 
at least $1500 (some predicted $2000,) but it 
is probable that recent publications relative to 
restrikes and adulterations weakened to some 
extent the confidence of collectors. Accord- 
ing to the best authorities, there was more 
than one restrike of the 1804 dollar. One 
was was made by an employe, and the coins 
were recovered with the exception of two. 
What became of these is not known. They 
were distinguished from the genuine by not 
having lettering on their edges. Another re- 
ike was le sometime in 1840, at the re- 
uest of the Pennsylvania Bank, one of whose 
foreign customers wanted to complete his col- 
lection. Only three were struck, of which 
one went abroad, another was obtained by a 
collector of that day, and the third is miss- 
ing. Any one of these restrikes would sell 
at $400 if its pedi were established. 

A collector said last night that, judging 
from the number of 1804 dollars that are 
coming to light, they cannot be so rare as 
some people think. He says that if they turn 
up as rapidly in the oaee Son gtemn a8 Rap 
ee ie ee oe ee 1804 will cease to be 


Pickering smoked and chuckled through half 


Mrs. ——, who knew so well the course of 


are in the hands of collectors. These sold ten 
years ago for from $10 to $15 each, but now 
they bring $35 or $40, and a proof set of the 
silver coinage of that year is worth from $40 
to B50. 





From The New York Tribune. 
THE BELFRY HYMN. 
A Story of the Stuttgart Stift-Kirche. 


BY GEORGE L. CATLIN. 





From out the heart of Stuttgart town, 

Where quaint and curious nooks abound, 

The stately Stift-Kirche tower looks down 
On all the valley ‘round, 


And throws its shadow o’er the tops 

Of gables, to the Market-place, 

And darkens all the jostling shops 
That cluster round its base. 


Long since, in one of these—the same 

Phat stands to-day upon the spot 

A worthy burgher dwelt, whose name 
Will never be forgot. 


For, growing old, this worthy man, 
With sense of coming death opprest, 
Bethought him of a pious plan 

To give his spirit rest. 


A goodly sum he set aside 
From out his hard-earned golden store ; 
Yet none, until the day he died, 

Knew what the gift was for. 


But on the day it pleased Heaven 

lo free him from his earthly cares, 

At eve a band of players seven, 
Filed up the belfry stairs. 


Then, from the balustrades that gird 
Its giddy, moss-grown height around, 
In that soft sunset hour, was heard 

A sweet unwonted sound. 


As from those seven brazen throats, 

Like song of far-off Seraphim, 

Came wafted forth the solemn notes 
Of Luther’s grand old hymn. 


Then paused the busy, passing throng, 

And, with uplifted, eager eyes, 

Stood wondering whence that Even-song, 
As ‘twere from out the skies. 


And far beyond, by hill and plain, 

fhe country-folk, with ear intent, 

Caught up the sweet familiar strain, 
And wondered what it meant. 


Next morn the players came again, 

And ever since, both morn and night, 

Some hymn, through storm or wind or rain, 
Floats from that belfry’s height. 


And listeners, as it dies away— 

Nay, ere its plaintive echoes cease— 

rhink on that worthy man, and pray 
His soul may rest in peace. 


Stuttgart, May 138, 1883. 





Kor the New England Farmer. 


SCIENCE FOR HOUSEKEEPERS--No 12. 
Sanitary Science and Preventative 
Medicine---Continued. 


Having once begun to quote from Reports 
of the State Board of Health, it is hard to 
stop, for there are so many good things hid- 
den away there on all sorts of subje cts, es- 
pecially on State medicine, that it seems a 
pity that they cannot be doing some good. 


articles, by giving a few good points from the 
report of 1874, which contains a valuable ar- 
ticle on *“The Health of the Farmers of Mas- 
sachusetts,” by Dr. J. F. A. Adams of Pitts- 
field, with **A Letter on Some Farm-Houses, 
and Some Mistaken Ways of Living in Them,” 
by Mrs. T. F. Plunkett, of Pitsfield. To be- 
gin with the Letter: 

“Fifty years ago sanitary engineering was 
an undiscovered art, and drainage, as at pres- 
ent understood, not thought of; having no 
place among the considerations which gov- 
erned the selection of the site of the future 
house andhome. The leading ideas, gener- 
ally, were nearness to adequate supply of wa- 
ter, and handiness. Handy, meaning conven- 
ient. The farmer's definition of convenience, 
analyzed, means proximity to the barns and 
out-buildings. ‘Too often the placing of the 
house was only secondary to, and dependent 
upon that of the barn, an order of preced- 
ence never to be commended. In nine 
out of ten the house was too near the barn for 


cases 


sanitary safety. 


“It is safe to say that in every town in 
Massachusetts, there is at least one house 
so densely shaded, that bright, green 
mosses are thriving on the shingles. <A 


roof where mosses ffaturally grow, is just 
as much too damp to live under, as a soil 
where willows naturally grow is too damp to 
live over. But, the location chosen, a delu- 
sive idea of economy leads a farmer to puta 
cellar under only halfof the house, so planned 
as to allow of one or more sleeping-rooms on 
the ground floor. 

“If every farmer in the land could be made 
to see that the miasma which floats invisible 
in the upholding sunlight of noon-day, is pre- 
cipitated by the chill of night, just as the 
earth in a glass of muddy water goes to the 
bottom when at rest, and that he, sleeping on 
the ground floor, is aptly represented by a 
pin lying in that layer of mud, he would con- 
quer his aversion to going up stairs. And, 
having once tasted the superior charms of a 
fresh, airy bed-room, away from the smok« 
and the smells of the roasting, and boiling, 
and frying and baking, which must be done 
in every kitchen, he would never again be in- 
duced to sleep below stairs. Too often the 
window of his ground floor bed-room opens at 
the back of the house, in the neighborhood of 
the out-let to the kitchen sink, so that on be- 
ing opened, on a hot summer night, it admits 
disease and death in another form. There 
are no statistics to show how many 
families who have died before their time, by 
what has been called ‘A mysterious dispensa- 
tion of Providence,’ lost their lives by inhaling 
the poisonous odors of surface drains. This 
matter of kitchen drains is far too little 
thought of. Many a tidy housekeeper, whose 
sink-room is a pattern of cleanliness, and 
whose sink is as clean as the plates she eats 
from, never bestows a thought on the out-let, 
the care of which, being out of doors, she 
thinks belongs to the men folks. Another 
wide-spread source of discomfort and ill 
health, though happily growing less by force 
of circumstances, is the use of feather beds. 
The farmer, with his blood at almost boiling 
heat, after a day of haying, lies down on this 
cheap and unpatented vapor bath and _per- 
spirator, and tries to sleep. Is it any won- 
der that he tosses and groans ? 

**It is perfectly easy to show that by all 
these errors and neglects, the farmer loses in 
actual dollars and cents. Many a man who 
has pleaded his inability to spare a day in the 
Spring, has been forced to take a day in the 
Fall, for the obsequies of some member of his 
household ; but not till a long and wearying 
sickness has taxed to the utmost the energies 
of all who could watch or wait; and the physi- 
cian has a large, but well-earned bill against 


was called in when home aid would no longer 
suffice, another. Had the sums which are 
often recklessly paid out, in frantic but vain 
attempts to detain some fleeting life, been in- 
vested in judicious methods of prevention, 
they would have been ample to under-drain 
the entire premises, warm every zero bed- 
room in the house, and pay the wages of a 
nimble maid, the year round. 

‘In a home where one or more persons die 


infer that the survivors labor under disabili- 
ties. They suffer from that nameless deficit, 
which makes them speak of themselves as de- 
bilitated, miserable, etc. The persistent use 
of polluted drinking water, by producing a 
chronic bowel trouble, that doesn’t quite kill, 
transforms living into a heavy burden. The 
victim of the air-tight stove and the icy bed, 
coughs through the wearisome winter, to find 
herself ‘all run down,’ when the soft spring 
days arrive, while the pallid girl, who grows 
up shut out from the sunlight, never knows 
what it is to live, at all.” 

The conclusions which Dr. Adams arrived 
at from the answers to his questions, from 
some fifty towns in the State, are as follows: 

“‘As regards longevity, farmers are second 
to no other class. The wives are not as long- 
lived as their husbands. The chief causes of 
sickness, are : 

‘1, Over-work and exposure; the women 

being more frequently over-worked. 2. Im- 
yroper and improperly cooked food. 3. Damp 
focaiien of dwellings. 4. Want of cleanliness 
about their houses, especially in reference to 
drains, privies, cellars, and proximity to barn- 
yards and hog-pens. 5. Impure drinking wa- 
ter, largely due to the preceding cause. 6. 
Bed-rooms imperfectly ventilated, and on the 
und floor, with the too general use of 
feather beds. 7. Insufficient recreation. 
“Tt is safe to predict, that when our peo- 
ple are thoroughly instructed in sanitary laws, 
when they have learned to so economize labor 
as to have a little more time to think of them- 
selves, and when they apply more of science 
to their daily lives, there will be no finer class 
of people in the world, than the farmers of 
Massachusetts.” 

As a parting word, let me say that no town 
library should be without ‘Buck's Hygiene,” 
two volumes. Published by Wm. Wood & 
Co., New York.—Z. H. R., Women’s Labo- 
ratory Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 





Apranam Lincotn’s Coon Srory. — A 
entleman told mea story recently, which il- 
Eicobes Lincoln’s immense fund of anecdote. 
Said he: ‘Just after Jeff Davis had been 
captured, I called over at the White House to 
see President Lincoln. I was ushered in, and 
asked him: ‘Well, Mr. President, what are 
ou going to do with Jeff Davis?’ Lincoln 
ooked at me for a moment, and then said, in 
his peculiar, humorous way: “That reminds 
me ofa story. A boy ‘way out West caught 
a coon and tamed it to a considerable extent, 
but the animal created such mischief about the 
house that his mother ordered him to take it 
away, and not to come home until he could 
return without his pet. The boy went out 
with the coon, secured with a strong piece of 
twine, and in about an hour he was found sit- 
ting on the edge of a curbstone, holding the 
coon with one , and crying as his 





We will, however, close the present series of 


heads of 


him, the druggist another, and the nurse, who | 


of miasmatic diseases, (also in many a home | 
where they do not die at once,) it is fair to | 


heart would break. A big-hearted gentle- 
man who was passing, stopped and kindly in- 
quired: ‘Say, little boy, what is the mat- 
ter?” The boy wiped atear from his eye 
with his sleeve, and in an injured tone, 
howled: ‘*Matter! ask me what's the matter ! 
You see that coon there? Well, I don't 
know what to do with the darn thing! | 
can’t sell it, I can’t kill it, and Ma won't let 
me take it home!” ‘That,’ continued Lin- 
coln, ‘is precisely my case. I'm like the bo 
with the coon. Ican’t sell him, I can’t kill 
him, and I can’t take him home !’ "— Boston 
Traveller. 


THE WORK OF AN ARCHITECT. 

‘You think I have an easy time, do you?” 
said a leading New-York architect recently to 
a Tribune reporter. 

The reporter's remark was an excusable 
one, for the worthy designer was leaning back 
in a quaint Japanese wicker chair placed near 
the open window of a room to which the blue 
and white plaqnes, the peacock-blue frieze 
and dull green wall gave the look rather of a 
lady’s boudoir than a business-room. 

‘*An easy time,” went on the apparent Sy- 
barite. ‘I like that. You are like nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine out of every thousand 
people I meet. : 
me how little the ‘laity,’ if I may so call 
| them, know of the duties and work of an ar- 
| chitect. 
| ‘boss’ bricklayer, others that we only know 

how to make pretty pictures and are entirely 
ignorant of all things practical; but both ex- 
| tremes of popular judgment are solid on one 
point, and that is that we are overpaid for the 
amount of work we Let tell you 
something as to that. 

“‘Two years ago I had a large and impor- 
tant building to design and superintend while 
being built. 1 received the usual 5 per cent 

}on the amount of the contract, some extras, 
which amounted to a considerable sum, not 
being included in the amount on which my 
commission was paid. I keep a diary in 
which every man in my office puts down the 

}exact number of hours he works on any par- 

| ticular job. Idothe same myself, so when 
the work was done andI had been paid 
in full, | divided the amount by the total num- 
ber of hours spent on the work. It averaged 

12 cents an hour for myself, my 

draughtsman, to whom I pay $40 a week, and 
the two others who get $25 and 20 respee- 
tively. Good pay, is it not? 

‘“‘Now do you know what an architect has to 
do to earn his money? I'll tell you. You 
come to me and tell me you want a house to 
cost so much. Well, I set to work and draw 
a little sketch of the plan to a seale of one- 
eighth of an inch toa foot. That is, every 
inch on the paper represents eight feet of the 
actual building. If you don't like it I draw 
another. When you are finally satisfied, [ and 





do. me 


ana 


my assistants set to work and make plans of 


every floor, elevations of each side of the 
house, and sections through it to the scale of 
one-fourth of an inch to a foot. An eleva- 
tion is a view from which all perspective ef- 
fect is eliminated. ‘Then I write a long sper 

ification de scribing exactly how everything is 


to be constructed and what materials are to be 
used. These drawings and the specifications 
are handed to the builders, who base their es- 
timates on them. When the lowest or most 


satisfactory bid is accepted, a contract is 
drawn up and signed by you and the builder 
Then hardest work 
make to various 
them full size, of all the various 
side and out, stonework, carving, doors, win 
dows, plaster cornices, and soon. Asa rule 
about a hundred or a hundred and fifty draw 


have to 
of 
details, in- 


my begins. I 


drawings scales, most 


ings are made for a small house. I have to 
go to the building every day and see that the 
work is carried out, and I have to conduct 


every transaction with the various sub-con- 
tractors and keep an eye on them till the 
work is finished. Then I am allowed to ask 
for my money, which, as I tell you, is 5 
cent of the amount paid to the builder. 
we get lots of fun for our money! 
**Architectural drawing is semi-mechanical, 
inasmuch as mechanical aids are employed, 
such as T-squares, by which straight horizon- 
tal lines drawn, set-squares, for perpen- 
dicular lines, and bow pens and pencils for 
drawing circles; but a great deal of artistic 
free-hand work is also Our as- 
sistants usually work for a couple of years at 
a nominal salary and then receive from $15 
to #30 a week according to their ability. <A 
managing assistant receives about $40, and 
that is the highest salary paid; 820 to $25 
is the usual figure. As the architects gain in 
practice, they make anywhere from $2500 to 
#8000 a year, seldom more than. if as much, as 
the latter. 


yer 


Oh, 


are 


necessary. 


Nowadays it is becoming essen- 


tial for an architect to have travelled in 
aor for some time and to have filled a 
goodly number of sketch-books with jottings 


and sketches of classic, medizwval and renais- 
sance buildings. Modern architecture 
an appreciable extent archeological, ecclesi- 
astical architecture being entirely so if ar- 
tistic.” 


is to 


CELLULOID BILLIARD BALLS. 


Celluloid for 


Bonsilate as Substitutes 


Ivory. 


and 


The manufacture of billiard balls from cellu- 
loid and bonsilate, says the Albany Arvyus, is 
a peculiar industry, from the fact that th« only 
factory of the kind in the world, is in this city. 
A large proportion of the balls now made are 
of celluloid, but only for the reason that the 
machinery is not as well adapted to the manu- 
facture of bonsilate balls. The time 
ing, however, when all balls will be made of 
the latter material. The celluloid, which is 
received in large white sheets, is first cut into 
an 


is com- 


of 


small square pieces about five-eighths 


inch in size. These are place d into moulds 
previously heated by steam to the proper tem- 
perature. They are then placed in the hy- 


with a pressure of from 


draulic presses, and 
1500 to 2000 pounds to the square inch, are 


roughly moulded, heat at the same time being | 
The various positions of the blocks | 


applied. 
in the mould, give the ball the peculiar mottled 
appearance when finished. Experiments have 
been made by grinding the celluloid to a pow- 
der, and using it in that form, but nothing has 
succeeded well as the present method. 
After being taken from the moulds, the balls 
are turned absolutely spherical by an exceed- 
ingly ingenious device. The processes in the 
manufacture of bonsilate balls, are quite dif- 
ferent in many respects. The material is 
placed in the moulds in powder, and the balls, 
after being roughly pressed up, considerably 
larger than the required size, are covered with 
rubber and tin foil, to prevent the material 
from being injured by water, and are then 
| placed under water pressure. By means of 
| this, which the only machine of the kind in ex- 
| istence, the balls are placed under a pressure 
of from 3000 to 4000 pounds to the square 
inch. The water touching the ball at every 
point, and the pressure being equally trans- 
mitted, the result is a perfectly pressed 
sphere, of just the same specific gravity in one 
| spot as in another. Without this apparatus, 
| the successful manufacture of billiard balls 
from bonsilate, would have been impossible. 
A simple but ingenious contrivance is also 
| employed to ascertain when the balls are per- 
| fectly poised or balanced. They are first 
| weighed, and are then placed in a flat dish of 
} mercury. This subtle fluid detects the slight- 
| est shade of inaccuracy, and the balls are put 
| in the lathe and corrected until they are abso- 
| 


so 


lutely true. Not only billiard, but pool and 
bagatelle balls are made. The prices at which 
they are sold, are far below those charged for 
ivory, ranging from $5.50 to $13.50 per set 
of four balls for billiards, and from $26 to 
$50 per set of sixteen balls for pool. 


Wit and Zumor, 


AN INSURANCE CARPENTER. 

The other day, during a case in the Police 
Court, a witness was put upon the stand who 
gave his occupation as that of a carpenter. 

‘‘Where is your shop ?” asked the lawyer. 

‘‘Haven’t any,” urbanely responded the 
witness. 

‘‘How can you be a carpenter without a 
shop ?” 

**Well, you see, I don’t need one. 
insurance carpenter.” 

‘*What's that ?” 

‘*Well, I'm employed by the insurance com- 
panies to estimate damages to houses. You 
see, it works this way: A building catches 
fire and burns up a few rooms; or, say, the 
roof caves in. The company sends for me as 
an expert, and | look around, measure with 
this tape-line, and do a lot of figuring on a 
sningle with a big red pencil. Then I say 
can repair the damage for $8.70, or some- 
thing like that.” 

**And how does it work ?” 

“Oh, first rate. The house-owner says 
he'll attend to the repairs himself. He sends 
in a bill for $500 or $400. The company 
shows my estimate, and rather than bring a 
suit, the man takes one-half, on which I get 
my percentage, don’t you see ?” and the ex- 
pert smiled benevolently. : 

‘‘And so you never sawed a board in your 
life ?” said the judge. 

‘“‘No; nor drove a nail,” grinned the wit- 
ness; ‘‘but I tell you, gentlemen, the compa- 
nies couldn't get on without me.” 

No more they could, gentle reader, no 
more they could.—San Francisco Post. 





I'm an 





Wuewn the late Rev. Samuel Johnson was 
preaching in quaint old Salem, many years 
ago, there was a certain member of the con- 
gregation, a portly retired whaler, who inva- 
riably slept calmly through the whole service. 
This at length awakened the ire of one of the 


deacons, and one morning he located 
imself in the pew of the worthy tain, 
who, coming in himself a few moments x 





promptly went to sleep. The deacon leaned 


Some people think we are a sort of 


chief 





It is perfectly astonishing to | 
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}up; don’t sleep in meetin’. 


JUNE 23, 1883, 





over and shook his arm. ‘Come, come, wake 
" “Eh! what's 
the trouble?” says the captain. ‘I say,” re- 
peated the deacon, ‘‘wake up.” ‘*What’s the 
matter ?” responded the captain: ‘‘ain’t John- 
son in the pulpit?” ‘Yes, of course he is.” 
**Wa’al, then i guess things is going on all 
And the captain calmly resumed his 
Harper's Bazar. 


right.” 
slumbers. 


*‘Wuere was it ?” the pilgrim said thought- 
fully. ‘Down in Salem, New Jersey. I 
think the boys were telling me about a case 
in court in which an old boat was the proper- 
ty in dispute. ‘Well you see,’ said one of 
the witnesses, ‘I owned one-third of the boat, 
and Bill Monck owned one-third. So we’ — 
‘But who owned the other one-third ” asked 
the plaintiff's attorney. ‘Huh?’ replied the 
witness. *Who owned the remaining one- 


third ?* repeated the lawyer. ‘Oh! exclaimed 
the witness. ‘Nobuddy. ‘There wa'n't only 
about two-thirds of a boat.’”— Burlington 


Hawkeye. 


“Say, Pat, what ever made you go to work 
for old Uncle Dan? He’s the meanest man in 
the country.” **Mane is it ?” said Pat; ‘‘why, 
shure an’ he’s the foinest, aisyest-goin’ master 
iver I had, bedad; he gives a man fifteen 


hours to do a day's work in.” Harper's 
Bazar. 
LoGicaL.—Master: ‘What made your 


cousin stay so late last night?” Servant: 
**Faith, sur, he was afeared to go home, sur.” 
Master: ‘Why didn’t he go home earlier in 
evening, then?” Servant: ‘‘Shure an’ it 
wasn't till it was late that he was afeared !” 


A Youna lady was caressing a pretty 
spaniel and murmuring: ‘‘I do love a nice 
dog!” **Ah!” sighed a dandy, standing near, 
**] would I were a dog.” 
torted the young lady sharply, ‘‘you'll grow 

Creorgu Major. , 


” 


“PASHENCE iz a good thing for a man to | 
| hav,” says Josh Billings, ‘‘but when he 


haz 
got so much uy it that he kan fish all day 
over the side of a boat without eny bait on 
hiz hook, lazyness is what's the matter with 
him.” 


A ‘Treacner in the Chinese Sunday-school 
at Portland, Me., was relating to one of the 
pupils the story of Job, when he suddenly ex- 
claimed, *‘Job, me know him! Me see his 
name on wagons !” 


Ertrarnu of an Arizona man who loved his 


neighbors horses not wisely, but too well, and | 


other 
some resp Cts 


ways: ‘‘He was 
but then he 


who was also bad in 
pretty in 
was meaner in others.” 


mean 


Uncie Revsen: ‘Yaas, Ephrim, but yo 
by.” Eph: 


should do as yo is dom 


Life. 


done by! 





Advertisements, 


Vegetine 
For CANCERS and 


CANCEROUS HUMORS. 


THE DOCTOR’S CERTIFICATE. 


READ IT. 
ASHLEY, WASHINGTON Co., ILL., Jan. 14, 1878. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS 
Dear Sir,—This is to certify that IL had been suffer 
ng from a Rose Cancer on my right breast, which grew 
very rapidly, and all my friends had given me up to 
die, when I heard of your medicine, Vegetine, recom 
mended for ¢ cer and Cancerous Humors. 1 com 
menced to take it, and n found myself beginning to 
feel better; my health and spirits both felt the benign 
influence which it exerted, and in a few months from 
the time commenced the use of the Vewetine, the 
(Cancer came out almost bodily. 
CARRIE DEFORRES' 
I certify that | am personally acquainted with Mrs 
DeForrest, aud consider her one of our very best wom 


en DR. S. H. FLOWERS 
WHY WILL YE SUFFER? 
The Priceless Vegetine. 
CANCER CURED. 


WaAsninaron, D. C., Jan. 6 1881. 


Dr. H. R. STEVENS The great sympathy I have 
for others who are suffering from cancers and cancer 
ous humors impresses me that it is my sacred duty to 

» you although a stranger to me. For two long 

« I suffered and endured the most painful tortures 
cancer of the breast. My case detied the efforts 
he b physicians, I tried many remedies, when a 





iin the office with my husband advised him 
ir priceless Vegetine; he brought home a bot 


th Before taking half of the first bottle, I slept well 





nights. I continued taking the Vegetine, gaining eve 
ry day, I have taken eighteen bottles, I am now per 
feetly cured; not a vestige of my disease left, I wish 


everyone could know what a good medicine it is for 
such diseases. Your name will never be forgotten 
May God ever bless, guide and protect you, is the daily 
t t prayer of Mis. E. A. SKIVINGTON 


arnes a 
122 7th St., Northeast, Washington, D. C. 


VEGETINE. 


Is THE BEST 


SPRING AND SUMMER MEDICINE, 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 


2teop25 
SAVED FROM THE GRAVE. 


Mrs. Nancy J. Smits, of Eastland, Tex., 


writes 

“I was terribly afflicted with Kidney Disease 
and Dropsy, having suffered for over three years, 
I employed the best physicians in this county, 
and obtained no relief, but was getting rapidly 
worse. My family and friends had lost all hope, 
My son happened to read your advertisement of 
Hunt’s Remedy, and procured the medicine for 
me. I began to take it, and it worked like a 
charm, After taking several bottles I became 
entirely well. I am indebted to Hunt’s Remedy 
for saving my life; and if it had not been for 
your great medicine I surely would have been in 
my grave to-day.” 


INTERNAL REVENUE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C, 


Mr. STEPHEN A. APLIN, Washington, D. C., 
says :— 

“ A member of my family having been troubled 
for several years with Kidney Disease, and, after 
trying numerous remedies and methods of treat- 
ment without obtaining relief, she was induced 
to use your Hunt’s Remedy, and after a thorough 
trialshe has become completely cured. Know- 
ing the facts in this case, I cheerfully recommend 
its use to any one afflicted with diseases of above 
nature.” 


EXCRUCIATING PAIN. 


EpWIN FREEMAN, of Norton, Mass., says: “TI 
have suffered the most excruciating pain in my 
kidneys for years, and physicians or medicine 
could not relieve me until about three years 
since I commenced taking Hunt’s Remedy. I 
purchased a bottle at Blanding’s drug-store in 
Providence, and I took the first dose there, and 
after using one bottle I was free from all pain, 
and although this was three years ago I have 
seen no trace of disease and have not had to take 
any medicine since. I believe Hunt’s Remedy to 
be the best kidney and liver medicine ever known, 
and I cheerfully recommend it to all sufferers 
from this terrible disease.” 


Hunt’s Remedy is a purely vegetable prepara- 
tion, scientifically prepared by a skilful Phar- 
macist. — COR, 











**Never mind,” re- | 


“Yass, | 


Unele Rube, but dis chile haint never been 


CREAM: 


TWO METHODS OF PRESERVING IT: 
One is Uncertain; the other Certain. 


Prof. 8S. W. Johnson of Vale College and the 
Conn. Agricultural Experiment Station 
says: “REX MAGNUS Does All 
that is Claimed for it.” 





“Cream,” says Webster, the Dictionary 
the best part of anything; the unctuous, oily 


man, “‘ia 
substance 
Asis 
the 


which rises and formes on the surface of milk.” 
well known it is the most delicate, and therefore 
most perishable of all farm products. 

To save cream, it has heretofore been deemed neces 
sary to churn it, and thus convert it into butter, whic h, 
in turn, will ultimately turn rancid. This custom of 
preservation, therefore, must be called uncertain 

Let us examine the other, and, comparatively mod 


and for an almost 


ern process, which sares cream, 


indefinite time; enables it to retain all of its natural 


flavor and sweetness; is cheap; practicable, and, in 


deed, the process so long sought by scientists, dairy 
men, and the cream consuming public It is Rex 
Magnus, the Humiston Food that 
do it for either cream or milk as well as meats, poultry 
and food of all kinds. 


Preservative, will 





A S0L1D THST 





he afternoon of 
> hours later / 
f 


a glass jar and sealed, at 3 o'clock o 
M. (or 


j 
Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, the noted chemist of the 
Scientitic Department of Yale College, procured cream 
| from a farm 3% miles north of New Haven, Conn It 
| had been collected and saved from Are milkings of the 
| three days previous, and was, therefore, being so 
| mixed, very difficult to keep 
How IT WAS MONT 

A pint of this was treated with “Pearl,” a special 

brand of Rex Magnus, adapted «pecially for the pres 
| ervation of cream After treatment it was placed in a 


January Sist, 1885, and at 5 I’ 
} 


the the untreated | 


| day, 
found to be sour 


same his cream 
SEVENTEEN DAYS TEST 


New Haven House, 17 
send all over Europe, 


Atthe banquet held at the 
days there@fter (long enough to 
opened, and the contents 















this jar of treated cream was 
| were (with the exception of a slight mold on top 
found to be perfectly natural and sweet, whilst it ren 
dered the coffee % Phe average tet ture of 
the apartment (Prof. Johnson's private | 1 n 
| which this cream underwent this test, was D0 ck 
| Fahr. 
PROF. 8. W. JOHNSON’S ENDORSEMENT 
He had, of course, exclusive control of this experi 
|} ment with cream, as well as all kinds of meats, &e 
and the following is the pith of his report, leaving out 
| the details 
PHIRTY-PIVE DAYS TRIAL 
| “My tests of 35 days in daily mean temperature of 
| 70 deg., on meats, cream, &c., bought in open marke 
have certainly been severe and I am satistied that the 
different brands of Rex Magnus, The Humiston Food 
Preservative, with which I have expernnented, have 
accomplishe fall ch sel So fur as | have 
yet learned, they are th mre at ¢ that a 
| effective, and at th ‘ for domestic 
| use 
Kex Magnus is ind Prof. Jol 
son adds in hi I d anticipate ne 
|} suits from its use a | as lth 
| mim I f 
KEE rHIKTY Teo 1b TY -NINE \vs 
Edward Burnett's Deerfoot Farm am has | 
sent to irope to different responsible people, whe 
| port that from (thirty to fifty ne days after it wa 
treated with “Rex n Boston it was eaten in Eng 
land, Italy and Switzerland and t Six 
irs were consecutively opened and l vy Je Tt 
Blake, Eaq., of Boston, on a re t triy the Mediter 
ranean, in the eu Archit le of the Florio lin { 
Italian annie and the the first 
HOW TO DO It 
| 
The special brand of Rex Magnus adapted for the 
| preservation of cream Is called Pearl This ind 
is made very concentrated in order todo what it claims 
| It is advisable to use milk to dissolve it in, as this in 
| creases the quantity of cream, which has a slight ter 
| dency to thicken If kept over ten days a half pint of 
{ fresh milk may be added to each quart of cream, before 
putting on the table Ifa slight mold should appear it 
| will do no harm It will do all that imed for it, 
and a trial will prove this statement 
HOW TO GHT I 
A trifling expenditure on your part will establish 
this fact to your entire satisfaction You do not have 
| to buy a county right nor a cost! recipe; we sell 
neither the one nor the other 
SAMPLES MAILE POSTAL 
We do offer, however, to suppl 0 in case ur 
grocer, druggist, or general store keeper hasn't it on 
hand—to mail a sample or x Oo “ 
brand of Rex Magnu 
| for cream, on receipt of the 
| Flake” brand, for milk, 
The other brands ar 
meats, poultry and ga 
Wave,” for preserving 
per b.; “(Queen for | 
*Aqua Vi w keeping 
ib. Samples mailed on 
Vita which put uj 
WILL BEING Orit 
rhe popular fa ind aceey which w loubt 
less follow t@s great fox | ire bjects 
entitled to receive seri pla nd investi 
gation, as the keey t | h r 1 hip 
ment is a matter, Where! r pr ft can rimcle 
Where others fail this Mention this paper 


and address 
The Humiston Food Preserving Co., 
72 KILBY 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral, 


No other complaints are so insidious in their attack 
as those affecting the throat and lungs; none so trifled 
with by the majority of sufferers. The ordinary cough 
or cold, resulting perhaps from «trifling and uncon 
scious exposure, is often but the beginning of a fatal 
sickness. AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has well proven 
ite efficacy in a forty years’ fight with throat and lung 
diseases, and should be taken in all cases without delay. 


A Terrible Cough Cured. 

“Tn 1857 I took a severe cold, which affected my lunge 
I had a tergibie cough, and passed night after night 
without sl®ep. The doctors gave me up. I tried 
AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which relieved my lungs, 
induced sleep, and afforded me the rest necetsary for 
the recovery of my strength. By the continued use of 
the Pectoral a permanent cure was affected. | am now 
62 years old, hale and hearty, and am satistied your 
Cherry Pectoral saved me 

HORACE fF AIRBROTHER.” 
Rockingham, Vt., July 16, 1882. 
Croup.—A Mother's Tribute. 


“While in the country last winter, my little Boy ot 
three years old was taken ill with croup; it seemed as 


if he would die from strangulation. One of the family 
suggested the use of AYER'’S CHERRY PECTORAL, & 
bottle of which was always kept in the house. This 


was tried in small and frequent doses, and to our de 
light in less than balf an hour the little patient was 
sleeping easily. The doctor said that the Cherry 
Pectoral had saved my darling’s life. Cao you wonder 
at our gratitude? 
Sincerely youra, Mrs. EMMA GEDNEY.” 
159 West 128th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 


“IT have used AYrR’s CHERRY PRCTORAL In my 
family for several years, and do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it the most effectual remedy for coughs and 
colds we have evertried. Y'ratruly, A.J.CRANE.” 

Lake Crystal, Minn., March 13, 1882 


“I suffered for eight years from Bronchitis, and after 
trying many remedies with no success, I was cured by 
the use of AYER’s CHERRY PecTorat 

Byhalia, Miss., April 6, 1882. Joseru WALDEN.” 





“I cannot say enough in praise of AYER’s CHERRY 

PECTORAL, believing as I do that but for its usel 

should long since have died from lung troubles. 
Palestine, Texas, April 22, 1882 BRAGDON.” 


No case of an affection of the throat or lungs exists 
which cannot be greatly relieved by the use of AYERS 
CHERRY PECTORAL, and it will always cure when the 
disease is not already beyond the control of mediciny. 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


32 Sold by all druggists. 


Wheeler’s Eclipse Wind Engines. 


Over 11,000 of these noise 
lesa self-regu‘ating storm 
proof mills in use. Tested 
15 years. The favorite 
wherever known. That it 
“should bear the palm above 
all others” is due to its in 
trinsic merits. It is built of 
the best of materials and 
constructed upon eg 
scientific principles. ups 
in a lighter breeze than any 
Wind Engine with which it 
has ever competed. Below see extracts from letters 

DAMON & Sons, Atlantic House, } antasket, say °— 
“We heartily endorse all the merits which you claim, 
as a durable, cheap, and reliable metho of obtaining 
water.” 

HARVEY D. PARKER, Parker House, Boston, 
writes :—‘I do unhesitatingly proncunce it the best 
Wind Engine I ever saw, and all that can be desired.” 

G. W. Hou.is, Brighton, Mass., says:—! am con 
vinced that it is a first class Mill in every reepect. I 
thave had one on my sheep barn for nine years, which 
has given perfect satisfaction.” 

Dr. Dio Lewis writes :—*This Windmill seems to 
me the most perfect piece of mechaniem I have ever 
seen. I think of you gratefully every time I hear the 
water pouring into my tank in the attic.” 

For circulars apply to 


L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 179-183 MAIN STREET, 
AND ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
PRICE LIST 200-206 Randolph St.Chicago, Il 
ju&jul 





TRY 


BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT. 


IT HAS PERFECTLY CURE 


SCIATICA 


after tv elve physicians had pronounced the case 1" 
curable. It will cure KHEUMATISM, NEURALUIA, 
LAME BACK, &C., after ali else has failed. Sold by 
Druggists. lyeow5! 


ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


scription Free for the speedy cure of Nervous De 
bility, Lost Manbood, and ail 


disorders brought on by 


indiscretions or excesses. Any Druggist has the in- 
gredienta. “Address DAVIDSON & CO., No 


assau Street, New York. 
26t18 


$66 





au week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hallet & Co., Portland, Me- 















GUARANTEED 


> CLARK JOHNSON'S 
Indian 
stad Grooms ‘pronoun ito bie 


Blood Syrup 


Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
to its efficacy in healing the 


TO CURE DYSPEPSIA. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Laboratory 77 West $4 St., New York City. Druggists sell it. 


9 De Chang Jommaon Seine woaied ay wih aaa 


URNHAM DEPor, Worcester Co., Mass. 
commenced of your Indian Blood 
too highly. Susan W. Lazs. 
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